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Fifty Years in Farm Machinery 


Mechanics Have Wrought the Greatest Changes in History ot Farming 


HE story of our progress in farming 
equipment is essentially the history 
of our progress as an American 
people. The 50-year period is a 

fortunate choice for such a writeup, partly 
because it covers rather closely the period in 
which American Agriculture swung definitely 
‘rom hand to machine anc power processes, 
which distinguishes our agriculture from that 
of the Old World; and also because this 


period covers about the active farm life of 
a great many of our older farmers. ° 

In 1876 men and animals produced prac- 
tically the only power used in farm opera- 


tions. In some localities oxen were the 
standby for all heavy plowing and hauling 
work. My own father moved west two 
years before this and, while he made the trip 
by horse-drawn wagon, much of his farm 
work the first few years was done by ox 
power. Horse power was still largely used 
for threshing purposes on the circular sweep 
i-orse powers, driven by a man or boy seated 
in the center and armed with a long whip. 
Heavy tumbling rods carried the power back 
to the thresher to operate the cylinder, fan, 
shakers, and straw elevators. My father’s 
first few harvests were threshed with horse 
power, but the steam engine was rapidly com- 
ing into use and soon displaced the horse 
power. These early steam engines consisted 
merely of a firebox and a boiler and simple 
engine mounted on wheels and pulled from 
place to place by teams. 

Some years later a traction gearing was 
added, and thus the steam engine was en- 
abled to move under its own power, but 
was guided by a team driven by a 
man seated beside the smoke stack. 





By I. W. DICKERSON 


The operator rode behind the engine and 
iaanipulated the levers, out a rod controlling 
the steam shut off extended the full length 
of the engine and could be operated either 
by the operator or by the driver from his 
seat. 

Then when the horseless steam tractor ap- 
peared on the scene, we thought perfection 
had about been reached, and I remember very 
distinctly the marked attention the first of 
these attracted when it appeared in our 
aeighborhood. Last year at one of the state 
fairs I saw a small sized 45 H.P. steam trac- 
tor with high pressure compouind engine, con- 
lenser to condense the exhaust steam so that 
cnly about a barrel of water per day was re- 
quired to make up for water los. in leakage, 
and burning cheap slack coz: on an automatic 
grate which regulated the fire so as to keep 
the steam pressure at any desired height. 

Gas engines were entirely unheard of 50 
years ago ind the preseuc enormous use of 
gas engines for farm operations has all bee. 
developed within the last 30 years. 


Gas Tractors Developed Rapidly 


Gas tractors have been even a more rapid 
development. The first commercial produc- 
tion of farm tractors was in 1903, and these 
made a good record for themselves in the 

«. Northwest. So that the present wide pro- 
* duction and use of gasoline and kerosene 
tractors has practically all taken place 

















within the last 22 years. Some industry to 
be just out of its teens! 

Fifty years ago the sulky plow was just 
beginning to displace the walking plow, and 
practically all the developments of sulky and 
gang plows have taken place within this 
period. There has been very little change in 
seneral plow design since that time, the chief 
improvements being in quality and depend- 
ability of steel used and in the application 
of the automatic lift to tractor plows. 

Then about the only pulverizing tools were 
the spiked tooth wooden frame A harrow, 
the plank or split log drag, and the wooden 
log roller. Since then has been developed 
the multiple section drag harrow, the single 
and tandem aisk harrow, the various types of 
spring tooth harrow, the rotary hoe, and the 
heavy corrugate pulverizer and subsoil packer. 


The Sower Takes to Wheels 


Then much of the grain was sown by hand, 
although drills for wheat were rapidly coming 
into use and endgate seeders for oats came 
in about the same time. Now, of course we 
have seeding drills of all sizes and types, 
both horse and tractor drawn, with grass seed 
and fertilize attachments, seeding attach- 
ments for disk harrows, and even for drag 
harrows. Then much of the corn was 
dropped by hand or by the use of the hand 
dropper, and one-horse one-row drills were 
just coming into use. Now we have the 
various types of two, three, and four-row 
planters with various kinds of furrow open- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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“Wonderful Beans!” 
You will say it, when 
you see them growing 
im your own garden. 
Burpee’s Bush Lima 
Beans (Improved) are 
truly of enormoussize, 
and as tender and 
sweet as they are large 
Good, strong growers, 
too; particularly rec- 
ommended for home 
gardens. 

And 
finest 
family; 


here is one of the 
f the “Gladflower” 

Burp sturdy, 
early - blooming Fordhook Hybrid. 









Burpee’s Im- . C 

proved I , Its sparkling, glistening lustre is 

Beens impossible to describe in print. You 
cans 


surely will want some in your garden. 
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Gladflower 


Burpee’s Annual 


The World's Greatest Garden Book 


7O interested 


ANYONE 


Burpee’s Annual is a fascinating book; much more 
catalog of seeds and bulbs. 
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ATLEE BURPEE 
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Seed Growers 


we 


Annual 


in growing vegetables or flowers, 


than merely a 


Send for a copy of it now, 
and have it handy whenever 
vou feel like planning for 
the growing things you will 
spring. 
r and vegetable 
you would like to see bloom- 


Every 


garden is de- 


Write for a Copy and 


Free Sample of Seeds 
the 


receive 
mn below with 


your request for the 
this month, 
we will include with 
the catalog an order 
entitling you 
to a Free Sample of 
Burpee’sSeeds. Look 
through 
and choose any reg- 
ular 10c packet you 
wish, of either vege- 
table or flower seeds. 


the 


ean" CS 


CO. 


Philadelphia 


Send me a copy of Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheet 
good for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 
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FTER several . 
AN of winter By M. C. 
fairly cold and with a good bit of snow 
we are now in the midst of a January thaw 
and that very early in the month too. We 
have had the bob-sleighs out seizing the op- 
portunity to haul manure to the back fields. 
Snow plows clean- 
ed out the roads in 
two days so that 
cars every- 
where. 

With the pass- 
ing of the pleasant 
holidays and -the 
beginning of an- 
other year our 
thoughts as farm- 
ers turn at once to 
the new year and 
its work. I hope 
we have all had a 
good rest from the work and done a lot 
of loafing during the holiday season so 
that we are fresh for the new tasks. A 
few fruit growers have begun the prun- 
ing. To start the New Year right we got 
some pruning done on the second day of 
January. I always liked to prune trees. 
There is something about shaping and pre- 
paring the tree for the harvest and some- 
thing in the freshness of the out-of-doors 
that appeals. To work in the open seems 
pleasant again after the inside work of 
the past month. 


Farmers Taking Inventory 


, 
go 





BurRRITT 


am ©. 


This is the time of year when good 
business farmers are taking inventories 
and summarizing cost accounts. More and 
more men are keeping farm records as the 
economic pressure increases and the mar- 
gins decrease. We need to examine our 
farming very closely to discover all the 
leaks, strengthen the weak places and re- 
vise our enterprises. Taking an inventory 
at the beginning and end of the year is 
the simplest and most important step in 
any system of farm accounts. It tells 
one definitely whether or not he is really 
getting ahead and how much. But it does 
not analyze and indicate reasons for suc- 
cess and failure. This calls for a cash 
book at Ieast. And for those who desire 
to know costs and profits of each crop and 
the animals, detailed enterprise accounts 
are necessary. These are the final step in 
farm accounting. I shall hope to have 
more to say about farm accounting from 
time to time this winter. 

By the time these notes are read by most 
readers the annual meeting of the State 


Horticultural Society will be over. It 
is to be hoped that large numbers of 
young men especially, will attend this 


meeting this year. It is a great school of 
instruction, a place where very valuable 
information is concentrated into short 
space of time and above all an inspiration 
for the coming year’s work. As a young 
man in my teens, I got both my incentive 
and impetus to get a good education and 
my inspiration and love for farming from 
these mectings more than from any other 
place. I believe that many other 
young men have done the same. 
The editor reports 


one 
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Time to Take Inventory 
cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


BURRITT that we did here at 

seechwood Farms 
from the New Year’s night concert. To 
be able to hear music and a speaker in 
London, England, while sitting around 
our own family board was something 
never even dreamed of ten years ago. And 
to hear the great artists John McCormack 
and Lucrezia Bori and others as plainly as 


if we were im their theatre audience is a 
marvel almost beyond belief—not so 
much in the transmission of sound as in 
bringing through the beautiful tones so 
perfectly and enjoyably to so many family 
firesides. 


A Bcok About Country Churches 


During the week it has been my guod 
fortune to spend a day or more with a 
friend whose intercst and work is in the 
field of rural social life and organization 
—its recreational, religious, educational 
and other phases. He has just written a 
study book for church groups called 
“The Church and Rural Life” which I 
have been reviewing for him. We spent 
much time in front of the fireplace talks 
ing over the problems discussed in this 
book. Because the church is so vitally 
an important institution in rural com- 
munities, because in so many places it is 
losing its strength and influence in the 
community, I believe that many A. A, 
readers will be interested in a brief re- 
view of this little book by Ralph A. Fel- 
ton of the State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University which is to be 


published jointly by the Council of 
Women for Home Missions and the 
Missionary Education Movement. 

The first two chapters deal with the 


new changed rural life and a Christian 
program for it. And rural life has chang- 
ed mightily in the last generation although 
many country pastors are apparently not 
aware of it, since they give it little recog- 
nition. Modern farm machinery, automoe 
biles and good roads, cooperative market- 
ing, the farm and home bureau—college of 
agriculture educational work, schools, the 
radio, a raised standard of living all bring 
new problems to the rural church. The 
Christian program to meet these changed 
conditions is aimed at Christianizing and 
utilizing the new agencies for socia‘ and 
recreational life, and includes working 
with the home, the school, the hea!th 
forces and even the cooperatives “to 
teach the spirit of cooperation in order 
to break down the petty little feuds and 
cliques in village life and also to remove 
the feeling of distrust between town and 
country people,” and “the improvement 
of the public schools is a bigger task for 
Christians in the country side than 
condemning the schools for their lack of 
religious construction”, is a sound and 
helpful point of view. 
The of this 
which will appear in March, will get a 


reader little volume, 


new vision of the problems and the oppor- 


tunities of rural churches and will find 
abundant constructive suggestions as to 
he they can be utilized and solved. 








much interest in radio 





on the part of readers 
and asks me to com- 
ment frequently. My 
recent casual remark 
that I had succumbed 
to radio and had be- 
come a fan was made 
more of than its im- 
portance warranted, 
for I am only one of 
an already large fam- 
ily of radio owners. I 
may however, say 
through these columns 
some things that are 
in the minds of many 
radio _—susers. No 
doubt, most radio fans 
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“Haven't seen him for ten years. 


of your brother Bill, Ed?” 
He lives across the 
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High Spots in Governor Smith’s Message 


Discusses Many Problems Aftecting Farmers 


HE New York State Legislature opened 

on Wednesday, January Oth, with a 

joint session of both houses, and the 

first order of business was the Gov- 

ernor’s message delivered in person by Governor 
Alfred E. Smith. This message is one of the 
most businesslike and well-written State papers 
that we have read in years. We regret that 
space will not permit printing it in full, because, 
whether or not we agree with all of the policies 
stated, every citizen of the State should read it. 
In his introduction, Governor Smith said: 
“Carrying out a strictly business handling of our 
State affairs and in accordance with the plan 
laid down in my last annual message, I shall 
again regard myself as the head of a great cor- 
poration and shail deal with this message as if 
it were a report to the directors and stockholders.” 


A Good Surplus 


The first part of the report deals with the 
State’s incoming expenses. The Governor esti- 
mates that at the end of the State’s fiscal year— 
on July 1, 1926—there will be an unencumbered 
surplus of $27,365,805.53. This sum, added to 
the estimated income for the next fiscal year, 
will give the State $201,030,228.80 with which 
to do business from July 1, 1926 until July 1, 
1927. 

Farmers will be particularly interested in what 
the Governor said about taxation. “Unjust or 
unfair taxation i an indictment of democratic 
government.” And then after pointing out where 
some progress in better tax administration has 
been made, the Governor said: 

“Notwithstanding the progress made, there 


still remains much to be done. Under date of 
March 24, 1924, 1 took occasion to present to the 
Legislature a message on ‘Taxation and Real 
Estate and the Sources of Taxation.’ I urged 
the creation of a commission to make a com- 
prehensive study of our whole tax system to see 
what changes could be made which would be of 
benefit to all of the people. That recommenda- 
tion did not meet with legislative approval.***” 
Property Tax Too Heavy 

“It is undeniable that the general property tax 
on real property and such personalty as is as- 
sessed is very heavy. It is possible to establish 
a plan in this State which will result in a better 
distribution of the cost of government, and I re- 
peat here the recommendation contained in the 
special message to which I have alluded.” 

The Governor recommends in his message that 
the same reduction that was made last year and 
the year before to both income taxpayers and real 
property taxpayers be continued this year. 

On the subject of agriculture, the Governor 
said: “While we lead in industry and manufac- 
ture, and while we have within our state the most 
populous centers that the country knows, it is 
nevertheless the fact that the State of New York 
is one of the leading agriculture states in the 
Union and one of our chief Mmdustries is dairy- 
ng. 


50,000 Herds TB Tested 


“T am informed by the Commissioner of Farms 
and Markets that in 1925 the greatest progress 
in the elimination of bovine tuberculosis has been 
attained, surpassing anything that has been ac- 
complished in any year since the work has been 





in progress. During the past twelve months, over 
50,000 herds containing nearly 600,000 cattle have 
been subjected to = tuberculin test and all tuber- 
culous animals eliminated. Considerably more 
than one-third of the townships of the State have 
been completely tested. It is gratifying to note 
the advance made in a few years when the reputa- 
tion of New York cattle had fallen so low that 
many of the states of the country had quaran- 
tined against us.” 


Marketing Problem in Cities 


On the great problem of marketing, the Gov- 
ernor said in part: “It has been recognized for 
several years that the crux of the marketing prob- 
lem lies in the cities. In the main, food pro- 
ducts in this State are economically produced, as- 
sembled and transported to the borders of the 
communities where they are to be consumed. 
Unnecessary costs are being loaded into the price 
to the ultimate consumer after the products reach 
the borders of the cities where the consumers 
reside. ‘These costs cover both wastes and un- 
necessary handling.” 

The Governor called attention to the progress 
made by the public markets in the different cities 
and urged encouragement and support of these 
markets. 

Considerable space in the message was devoted 
to the work of the Port Authority in the metro- 
politan district. Port Authority is a commission 
supported by both New Jersey and New York 
having authority to study and work out improve- 
ments in transportation and markets in the metro- 
politan district which will help to get farm 


(Continued on page 53) 


The Case for the American Farm Bureau Federation 


Says. Directors are Conservative and Service Good 


HERE appeared in the Dece:nber 19th 

issue of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

a very comprehensive report of the 

Annual Meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in Chicago, Illinois. In 
the next issue dated December 26th there also 
appeared an editorial concerning the above 
mentioned convention. It might be pertinent 
for me to make some comments on both the 
convention itself and the editorial .omments, 
since I have been a member of the 


By ENOS LEE 


Director from New York 


This means that there is very little possibil- 
ity for the new president of the A. F. B. F. to 
turn the whole organization over to any radical 
sentiments or proposed temporary panaceas 
for agricultural ills. The A. F. B. F. will still 
continue as it has done in the past to repre- 
sent the American Farmer regardless of the 


section or state from which he comes. It is 
sometimes hard to look outside of our own 
dooryard and to think in terms of all the 
people concerned with the particular activity 
in which we are engaged. We of the North- 
east must remember that other sections of 
the country think of us as tainted with tie 
spirit of industry and that agricultural inter- 
est in itself alone does not constitute a very 
large portion of our labors. We always Have 

this criticism to meet. Every section 





of the country and each branch of agri- 





Board of Directors of the A. F. B. F. 
during the past year and have also 
been re-elected for two years. 


We Are Open Minded 


culture considers its problems the most 
imperative and if they do not have im- 








This Annual Meeting of the A. F. B. 
F. I consider one of the most remark- 
able meetings of an agricultural organ- 
ization ever held, since its prestige and 
the persunnel of its officials command- 
ed enough attention to induce the 
President of the United States to visit 
the meeting and give “hat people con- 
sider to be his agricailtural policy. 
Probably every person present at the 
meeting and those who have heara or 
read his message were not at all sur- 
prised at the things that he state!. He 
could hardly do otherwise and be con- 
sistent with his previous administra- 
tion and what are apj rently his pres- 
ent policies. His message was well 
received and all of the courtesies and 
arrangements incident to his stay in 
Chicago were perfectly carried out. 

Senator Capper who is supposed to 
represent the ideas of the Middle West- 
ern Group of States spoke on the fol- 
lowing evening, and it may be that I 
am a little dull of comprehension, how- 
ever, I could see but little difference 
between the things advocated by the 
Senator and those proposed by the 
President. 


HERE are at least three reasons why we are glad to print the 
answer by Mr. Lee on this page to our recent editorial questioning 
the service to Eastern farmers of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. The first of these reasons is that American Agriculturist always 
believes in giving, so far as we can learn them, both sides of every 
question. The second reason is, we want to be perfectly fair to the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and have no object or reason for 
being otherwise. The third reason is the fact that there is no one for 
whom we have a greater respect or liking than Mr. Lee. We know 
him for a man who has been unswerving in his loyalty and hard work 
for the farmers of New York. 

We would like to say, also, that there should be no question of 
where American Agriculturist stands on Farm Bureau work 
in general. We have stated time and again orally and in these columns 
that che county Farm Bureaus have been one of the big factors that 
have helped to bring farmers through the discouraging times of the 
past few years. We can offer no better advice to all of our friends 
than to join and support the work of the county Farm Bureau. We 
believe, too, in the work of the State Farm Bureau Federation. 

When it comes to the question of the A. F. B. F., we are beginning 
to have our doubts, but we are willing to be shown. And in spite of 
the well stated arguments of Mr. Lee, he has not, nor has anyone else, 
shown us just where the American Farm Bureau Federation has been of 
any great benefit to the farmers of the Northeast, and our farmers have 
contributed liberally and willingly to its support. If they can be assur- 
ed of service they will continue to do so. 

Mr. Lee says: “We of this section should not be selfish.” But we 
must insist that farmers of the East have a right to expect their share 
of service. 

We are not advocating separation from the A. F. B. F., but we do 
believe that the facts justify serious discussion and thought at the 
meeting of our State Federation next fall to make sure that the leaders 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation wake up to the fact that in 
spite of our cities, we still farm it here in the East and that our 
problems and point of view deserves equal consideration with those of 
the Central West.—The Editors. 


mediate attention either by their own 
organization or the government they 
make a big fuss. Since we all agree 
that governmental aid should not be 
extended to any one particular class of 
people more than to another, it there- 
fore rests, as indicated by President 
Coolidge himself, within that particu- 
lar group itself to work out ways and 
means by which their situation may |} 
alleviat-1. In thinking in terms of t° 
whole United States one must take 
into consideration the Pacific Coast, 
the vast extent of our western plains, 
the Mississippi Valley, the industrial 
developments of the South and the 
consequent effect on its agriculture, 
also the intensive centering of popula- 
tion in our Northeastern group of 
states making an intensive agriculture 
with its consequent effect on real 
estate values; building and trans- ortas 
tion facilities; and in fact, the whole 
development of our country. 

To one who is ac_..-tomed to operats 
ing a farm or single business this whole 
viewpoint is very hard to grasp and I 
think we should be very careful before 


(Continud on page 66) 
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The A. A. Is Broadcasting 


ECAUSE ve believe that the radio has 
wonderful possibilities for the farm family, 


both from a business and an entertainment stand- 
point, we are extending our service to our people 
by cooperating with two large broadcasting sta- 
tions. Every Monday evening at 7:25 AMERICAN 
AGRICULTUR! takes part in a farm program 
broadcast from WGY, owved by the General 
Electric Company of Schenectady. At this time 
we broadcast the latest farm news written and 
interpreted from the farmers’ standpoint. We 
should be glad to have suggestions from our 
readers who have radios whether or not they like 
this service and how it can be improved. — 


We have also just made arrangements with 


WJZ to take part in the broadcasting program 
from this station every Wednesday evening from 
6.15 to 6:30. During this period, some member 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS1 editorial staff 
will broadcast a short talk on some timely farm 
subject. ‘This talk will be followed by a ques- 


tion and answer period. One of our editors will 
be glad to answer over the radio every week as 
best he can any question on any farm subject 
sent in to either station WJZ, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York City or AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIsT, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
during the previou Le sure to mati your 
questions farly. Then tune in for the swers 


over the 


radio 


A Word About Spring Plans 


LONG about this time farmers 

plans for their different crops, 
number of acres for each and looking up sources 
for good seed and fertilizer No work of the 
whole year counts more in results and in actual 
dollars and cents than these well laid plains, par- 
ticularly when especial care is given to the selec- 


are making 


figuring the 


tion and purchase of high grade seeds and 
fertilizers. 
mle vou are making these plans, may we 
While | g I 


humbly make two definite suggestions, in addi- 
tion to emphasizing the need ot high quality seed 
and fertilizer. First, do not plan more than 
your usual acreage of potatoes. Periods of high 
prices are nearly always followed by over-pro- 
duction. Second, why not resolve to have the 
best garden in the history of your farming? More 
farmers are coming to realize every year how a 


goo:t garden reinforced by small fruits add to the 
standard of living and help to keep the costs 
down. In addition to the garden, why not plan, 
if you have aot done so already, to set out 
berries this year so that by next year your table 
can be well supplied with fine berries of one kind 
or another from the beginning to the end of the 
season f 


A Winter Crop 


VERY year there are a lot of dairymen who 

put off the ice harvest from day to day until 
it is too late to get good quality ice, or any at all. 
It has come to be recognized by all that it is 
practically impossible to produce market milk 
without ice, and when one once gets started, it 
takes only a little more effort to put in a plenti- 
ful supply. This will provide not only for cooling 
the milk quickly, but so that the family can 
have what ice it needs for ice cream and other 
purposes. 

The advantages of a refrigerator or an ice 
box are well worth while considering. The sav- 
ing of food or of running up and down the cellar 
Stairs much more than overbalances the small 
cost of the ice and the first cost of the refriger- 
ator. Under modern conditions, there is no reason 
why farm folks should not have all of these 
advantages of the city without many of the dis- 
advaitages that have to be met by those who 
actually live in towns. 





Would You Live Your Life Over? 


KX would like to call your attention again 

to the contest, “Would You Live Your Life 
Over If You Had the Chance?” Write and tell 
us in a letter not more than two hundred and fifty 
words in length why you would or would not 
live your life over. Three dollars is offered for 
the best letter, two dollars for the next best, and 
one dollar each for all the other letters we are 
able to publish. The contest closes February 1. 

Be sure to sign your true name and address, 
for you may win one of the prizes. No names 
or initials will be published, so you need not be 
afraid to be frank. 

We Go To Washington 

SCRETARY JARDINE of the United 
S States Department of Agriculture has invited 
the editors of the Standard Farm Papers to meet 
with him this week in Washington for a con- 
ference on the surplus question. It is Secretary 
Jardine’s hope that from this conference and from 
others with other farm leaders he can find some 
kind of a sound and practica! solution for hand- 
ling the American farmers’ surplus crop. Every 
farmer knows that it is the comparatively small 
part of the crop known as the surplus that sets 
the price for the entire crop. 

Our readers are well acquainted with the 
group known as the Standard Farm Papers, of 
which AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is a member. 
During the past year editors of these papers 
have contributed feature articles to AMERICAN 
Acricurtturist. Their circulation covers the en- 
tire field of agriculture from coast to coast. In 
the group are The Farmer of Minneapolis, Wal- 
lace’s Farmer of Iowa, Nebraska Farmer, Wis- 
consin Agriculturist, Prairie Farmer, of Inninois, 
Progresswwe Farmer of Alabama, The Pacific 
Rurel Press of California, Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Breeder's Gazette, Ohio Farmer, Michigan 
Farmer, and AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


For A National Farm Day 

[ the recent meeting of the National Grange, 

2 resolution was passed to establish an Agri- 
cultural Day in October of each year for the 
whole nation. Such a day would be proclaimed 
by the President, observed in all of our schools, 
emphasized over the radio, and in every way 
public recognition would be brought to bear upon 
the great fundamental importance of the farmers’ 
industry. On this day especial effort would be 
made to show how the welfare of every citizen, 


whether he lives in city or country, depends upoy 
a prosperous and contented agriculture. 

This is a most excellent suggestion, and we hope 
that every farmer will support the Grange in 
helping to establish an Agricultural Day. 

This country is fast becoming an industria] 
nation. The time was when it was almost purely 
agricultural. With this change, farmers must 
be constantly on the alert, leaving no stone un- 
turned to see that the importance of agriculture 
is recognized. Such action on the part of farmers 
is not entirely selfish, for a successful agriculture 
is of as great importance to city dwellers as to the 
farmers themselves. 


Shall We Let Cows Out In Winter? 


{E other day we heard a very interesting 
:3 discussion as to whether or not dairy 
cows should be let outdoors in the winter 
time for watering and for a little exercise 
and fresh air. The sentiment was about 
equally divided on both sides of the question. 
One good dairyman claimed that the cattle 
should be let out every day, except possibly 
during the stormiest ones. He said: “To be 
sure, it might lessen the temporary milk flow 
a little, but this would be more than offset 
by building up the general health of the 
cows”. Ansther farmer said that no good 
dairyman would be guilty of turning his cows 
out on a cold day and especially ii they had 
to drink ice cold water out of a creek. 

It seems to us that here is an interesting 
discussion. In the early days of dairying, it 
Was a common custom to turn the cows out in 
co'd weather. In fact, there were few barns 
where the wind did not howl through the 
cracks. Milking was a pretty cold job. The 
cows did not give much milk, but on the other 
hand, bovine tuberculosis and other diseases 
had never been heard ‘of. 

What do you think about it? Let us have 
some good letters from _ ou dairymen right 
out of your own experience. 


He who does something at the head of one 
regiment, will eclipse him who does nothing at 
the head of a hundred. 

x * * 


I have always thought that all men should be 
free; but if any should be slaves, it should be first 
those who desire it for themselves, and secondly 
those who desire it for others. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


NE of the reasons why it took the North so 

long to win the Civil War was the fact that 
the South, at first at least, was better equipped 
with trained commanders. Not only was Robert 
E. Lee one of the greatest generals who ever 
lived, but he had associated with him several 
other generals of almost equal ability. On the 
other hand, it took years of discouragement and 
bitter experience to bring forth the commanders 


In opening days the cry throughout the North 
was “on to Richmond,” with the result that the 
battle of Bull Run was fought and lost by the 
North before proper preparation had been made. 
This and other early defeats made the Northern 
generals over-cautious so that time and again 
Presidnt Lincoln was almost in despair to find a 
commander who would fight on the offensive. 

During those bad days, P. T. Barnum, the great 
show man, visited Washington with General Tom 
Thumb, who is said to have been the smallest 
bein; who ever lived in human form. Barnum 
took General Tom Thumb to call upon President 
Lincoln, and after looking him over for a spell, 
with a gentle twinkle in his eye, the President 
said: 

“Yes, Mr. Barnum, the general is certainly 
pretty small. BUT DO YOU KNOW, I 
THINK I HAVE SEVERAL GENERALS 
THAT ARE A GOOD DEAL »SMALLER 
THAN HE IS.” 
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Here Are the Grange Program Winners 


“North Country’’ and Western New York Divide Honors--More Programs Later 


First Prize Award 


Ion by Eleanor C. Ferguson 
Adams Center Grange, No. 590, Jefferson County 


Program No. 1 


Wive minute song period. Songs selected by 
eres, Flora and Pomona. 

Roll-call. Each woman responds by naming 
one labor-saving device used in the home, Each 
man by naming labor-saving device used om => 
farm. 

Reading (or recitation) Walt Whitman’s poem 
£A New Era” by a woman. 

A—“Is it time to call a halt on searching out 
defects in country life and pe int out the good 
things of country life ?—Discussion led by a man. 


C—Like essay in program i1—this should be 
humorous but contain some worth-while points. 

D—The point that by using bonds—We must in- 
crease taxes should be sufficient reason to pay as we 


0. 

” E—The play “Don't”"—Brings out in a clever way 
the point that we say “don’t” too much and not 
enough “do.” Other plays could be substituted of 
course. 

F—Show briefly that the average housewife is in 
a rut—Bring out some suggestions for getting out of 
ruts. 

* * * 
Program No. 3 


Singing—Some of the old-time school songs— 
selected by some of the older people. 

Reminiscences of School Days—By a number 
of the old people. 


of dialogues and scenic readings, etc. 

—By looking over National Grange Monthly one 
can find the things on which the National and State 
Granges are working, and pick out some of the 
biggest problems before them at this time. 

C—tTry to arouse interest in reforestation—Show 
what the cutting of our forests has done to us and 
that we must reforest for benefit of future genera- 
tions. 

F—Do not fail to bring out the fact that the 
cigarette habit is spreading among our girls of tolay 
as well as boys. 


Second Prize Award 
Ion by George W". Chapman, 


South Shore Grange, No. 552, Wayne County 


HE three programs submitted are planned 


b——Character Song. 

sople. 
rc Essay—“What I wouid do if I 
were a man”—By a young woman. 

' D—Is lack of recreation in the 
country one of the reasons why our 
young people leave their 

homes ?—Five minute talks by a man 
and woman. 

Tableaux—Farm Homes 

Tableau 1—A desolate unattractive 
looking room—Father, mother and 
children seeming to be overworked and 
unhappy. 

Tableau II—A_ bright attractive 
home—Scene radiating happiness and 
contentment—Family engaged in home 
amusements. _ 

E—What can our grange do to in- 
fluence the social life of our young 
people—A three minute paper by the 
overseer, , 

F—\ few games played by old and 
young. 


NOTES. A—Bring out that the farmer 
does not show enough respect for his 
occupation. 

B—Character songs may be found in 
any atalogue advertising entertainment 
material. 

C—Although in a humorous strain 
many good ideas may be brought out. 

D—Show that too many homes have 
all work and no play. Show the value 
of play in work and education. 

E—Show how grange can provide a 
gocial element that.will directly influence 
the young people’s social activities. 

F—Helps in games may be obtained 
from Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Program No. 2 


Some of the 


farm, 


A—Dialogue—*Aunt Jerusha Visits School.” 


young 
B—What are the problems im- {. 


biggest 








Winners of Grange Program Contest 


HE following are the winners of the American Agriculturist Grange 

Program Contest: 
1—Eleanor C. Ferguson, Adams Center, N. Y., Adams Center Grange 

No. 590. 
2—George W. Chapman, Ontario, N. Y., South Shore Grange No. 552. 
3—William Druschel, Canandaigua, N. Y., Academy Grange No. 62. 

The judges also awarded honorable mention to the following: 

A. P. Hitchcock, Canaan, N. Y., New Lebanon Grange No. 851. 

Mrs. Mabel F. Mills, Syracuse, N. Y., Geddes Grange No. 600. 

Mrs. Franklin Flower, Troy, N. Y., Grange No. 1337. 

Mrs. Wilber L. Cleveland, Bloomville, N. Y., Bloomville Grange No. 1362. 

The winning programs are published on this page. 

The contest was the resuk of the desire of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
gublisher of American Agriculturist, to be of more service to the Grange 
by cooperating with Grange lecturers to help them arrange high quality 
Grange programs. With this thought in mind, Mr. Morgenthau offered 
through the American Agriculturist cash prizes of $50, $30 and $20 for the 
three best suggestions for lecturers’ programs in subordinate Granges. 
One-half of the prizes will be paid to the individual winner, and the other 
half will go to his or her Grange. Any member of the Grange was eligible 
to compete. Programs could be new or old. Each contestant was asked 
to furnish three sample programs together with a very brief explanation 
or description. As a result of the contest, a very large number of most 
excellent suggestions was received and the judges had great difficulty in 
deciding which were the best programs. 

The judges were S. L. Strivings, master of the N. Y. S. Grange, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of American Agriculturist, Raymond Cooper, 
lecturer of the N. Y. S. Grange, E. R. Eastman, editor of American Agri- 
culturist, and Charles M. Gardner, editor of the National Grange Monthly. 
Probably other judges would have rendered a different decision, but any- 
way, we have done the best we could, and we hope the decision will be 
accepted in the spirit of the whole contest; that is, a real desire to help 
the great work of the Grange. 

_ Those who did not win a prize may be assured that their work was not 
in vain, for American Agriculturist will publish more programs as we have 
room, and the remaining ones will be turned over to Brother Raymond 
Cooper, lecturer of the N. Y. S. Grange, to be used by him at lecturers’ 
conferences and in other ways to improve lecturers’ programs in all Granges. 

The judges in this contest and American Agriculturist want to take this 
epportunity to thank all of the Grangers who have cooperated so splendidly 
to make this contest a success. 

, Prizes will be awarded by Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., at the meet- 
ing of the New York State Grange during the first week of February at 


with these fundamental principles in mind. 
It should be the aim of the grange lece 


turer to induce as many members as 
possible to take part in grange meet- 
ings, thereby giving them an interest 
in the meetings which they would not 
have if they are merely passive specta- 
tors. The roll call, the songs, the dise 
cussions and the games and recreation 
give all an opportunity to have a part 
in the meeting. 

2. ‘The basic purpose of the Grange 
as conceived by its founders was the 
improvement of agriculture and the 
uplifting of rural ‘ife. The grange 
therefor should give its moral support 
to and work in close cooperation with 
all other movements and _ institutions 
that render service to this end. This 
is the reason for the farm and home 
bureau meeting. 

3. The element of friendly com- 
petition gives an added intezest to a 
grange meeting and help to get the 
members out. The presentation of a 
simple one act play by unmarried and 
married members of the grange gives 
this element of rivalry in the last pro- 
gram and this element also can be 
made use ot in the games and recrea- 
tion. 


First Program 


Song by Grange (America the 
Beautiful). 

Roll Call—Men naming inventions 
of greatest benefit to agriculture and 
women corresponding inventions that 
have lightened household tasks (15 
minutes ). 

Debate—Resolved that farmers should 









Opening Song—Selected by Chaplain. 


Watertown. 


limit their daily labor in the field to 





A—Roll Call—Each member tell a 


eight hours, thus conforming to the 





good joke or a short story. 

Reading “The New Days”—E. A. Guest in 
*Just Folks”’—By one of the older mer. 

Reading “The Real Successes”—E. A. Guest 
in “Just Folks”—By one of the older women. 

ebate—“Resolved that we do need the Lakes- 
to-the-sea waterway.” 

is—Surprise Feature—By several young ladies. 

Song—Quartette of young men. 

C—Essay “What I would do if I were a wo- 
man”—By a young man. 

D—Should we use bonds to pay for public 
improvements or “pay-as-you-go”—Short discus- 
sion led by Treasurer. 

E—Short play—‘“Don’t”—By Mary M. Atke- 
son—published by Orange Judd Pub. Co., 
mm . o 

l’-—“Don’t Drive in Ruts”—a five minute paper 
by the Chairman of the Home Economie Com. 

Pop corn and home-made candy—served by the 
young people. 

NOTES. A—Good jokes and stories are found in 
Eastrnan’s Chestnuts’—American Agriculturist. 


B--Ma7 be some stunts—or the serving of pop 
torn and candy may be omitted and the young ladies 
Serve light refreshments. 


mediately before the grange—A brief talk by the 
master. 

_ C—Should a farmer be interested in reforesta- 
tion?—Talk by Steward followed by a general 
discussion. , 

Vocal Duet—By two ladies. 

Reading—“The Man to Be’— 

“Just Folks’—By a man. 
D—Boys and Girls Club work, and the educa- 
tional value derived from it. A short paper by 
one of the older boys or girls frori the Juvenile 
Grange—or Junior Project Club. 

Recitation—“Grandpa”—E. A. Guest in “Just 
Folks”—By a younger boy. 

E—Science Reading. 

Piano Solo—By a lady. 

I—Which is the greatest danger to our 
country, liquor or cigarettes—Discussion led by a 
man and a woman. 

G—.\ five minute paper on “Farms and Taxes” 
—By a young :nan. 

Home made cookies and fruit punch served by 
the Home Economic Committee. 


Ie. A. Guest in 


NOTES. A and E—Almost any of the publishing 
houses of entertainment material can supply books 


practice of city industries. By six 
members—Time limit for each speaker 5 minutes 
—3 minutes for rebuttal by leaders (45 minutes), 

Instrumental music or solo. 

Decision by judges appoinmed by lecturer or 
by vote of grange. 

Games and recreation under the direction of ape 
pointed leaders. 

Second Program 

Song by Grange—No. 30 The Patrons’ Pride 

Brief account of the origin of the Grange—by 
a member (10 min) : 

Reading of the Declaration of Purposes—by 
a member (10 min) 

How the County Farm Bureau can aid the 
Grange in carrying out the ideas of the founders 
of the order—By a representative of the County 
Farm Bureau (20 min) 

Iiow the “ounty Home Bureau can_ best 
cooperate with the Grange in carrying out its 
purposes—By a representative of the Home 
Bureau (20 min) 

Motion Song or short recreation period(5 min) 

General Discussion on the subject of coopera- 
tion between the local granges and the Farm & 

(Continued on page 56) 
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» } The ~~ ng strictly Farm Seed 
Bo America is now ready. It 
$ Wri en by Farmers, that is Seed- 
owers having over a_ thousand 
res in our own Seed Farms, for 
9 ? 6 Farmers and tells the truth about 
the Farm Sced Situation. All about 
certain kinds of secds that are 
FarmSeed. plentiful and cheap and those that 
are in short supply. An infallible 
guide and every Farmer should 
have one, whether he eventually 
l ; of us or not. It is printed in 


Catalog 


Ny 


ar type on heavy paper with over 
a score of illustrations in colors. 
vame and address on a postal will 
ing vou by return mail: Dibble’s Farm 
Seed Catalog & Dibble’s Special Price 
ioting Freight Prepaid Prices I'ree. 
Address 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y. Box A. 


1DOUARTERS 
Alf: Clover, Gras Seeds, Corn, Oats, 


Everything for the arm. 


used Dibble’s 











have 


Farm Seeds 


{ i rmer 
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Jest for Mourself_ pur lead coating of LEADCLAD 


7 times as heavy as the 





2 eating on ordinary galvanized 
Take your } 1 shave i Phi it means 7 ~/ the pro- 
off the coating of pie o! tecth it's the coating that gwes 
LEADCLAD wire. Not life to a fence. Wher 1 the coating 
the nusual thick s of we ff, rust eats your fence. 
this coating Note also That's why 1 EADCLAD fence out 
that t iting not hard last ordinary galvanized three 
and brittle Jib lvanizing; times over When you buy fence 
that it cu ff long shav- agair 1 will find it economy te 
ings I s why you can get LEADCLAD. Saves you mon- 
bend and twist LEAD ey; saves repairs Let us send you 
CLAD wire without crack samp! of LEADCLAD wire so 
ng-off the protecting coat that you ci test for vourself the 
of lead Write fer sam- superior lasting qualities of LEAD- 
ple of LEADCLAD wir CLAD fer 


LEADCLAD WIRE COMPANY, Moundsville, W.Va. 
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“From the Farm to You” 


There are distinct advantages in buying 
wpe sya seeds direct from a grower like Harris—(1) 







Harris seeds have had a reputation for high 

3 quality for 50 years—They are bred as 
1 ( carefully as thoroughbred live stock and so 

[- woh s3 BE 5 produce very much better results— 2) The 
Kas percent that the seed germinates is marked on the 














“f ; : label so you know just how thick to sow—(3) Harris 
is one of the largest growers of vegetables and flower 
_ seeds in New York State and sells direct to gardeners 
\- and farmers at wholesale prices. 
We offer this year some new and very superior varieties of 
. 4) Vegetable, Flower and Farm seeds. Our catalog will interest you. 
G \ oe ‘ ard will bring it. If you grow for market ask for 
te hole ice hist 
* JOSEPH’ HARRIS CO., R.F.D 22, Coldwater, N. Y. 
« ) 
tells how Grown From Select Stock 







tokeep your horses work- 
ing — how to treat them 


™, —None Better—56 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 


wher+bey'relameorsick. customers. Prices below all 
pent ee a a = Ae others. Extra lot free in all 
norse hold you bac c 

your work done on time orders I fill. Big free cata- 
this spring. Our mew logue has over 700 pictures of 
FREE “‘Save-The-Horse”’ vegetables and flowers, Send 


Book shows how to find 
the trouble and gives cor- 
rect, humane treatment. 
Tells how serious cases all over the world 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, if. 
have been succ essfully treated with “Save- 


The-Horse” Remedies—guaranteed to do RELIABLE FRUIT TREES 


the work or money refunded. Your horses 
are costing you money—be sure you keep Guaranteed to Grow Seeds 


them working. Our book tells how. It's to 4 foot Apple T 25¢e. 3 foot Peach Tree 20¢ 
free! Write today!! Ask for any veteri- pe t sid B "Ty Plants, Shrubbe ae Grape Vines. 
nary advice and sample of guarantee. ; pee end for 1926 


TROY CHEMICAL co. Z ALLEN NUR ISERY & Seep W HOUSE, Geneva, Ohio, 


342 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 350 cone HAPE- VINES 


Also Small Freits, Trees, ete. Best rooted stock 
ae | , up vines mailed for 25¢. Deseriptive 
Ag riculturist | West Hil" Mer eries, Inc.,Box A, Fredonia,N.Y. 


your andneighbors’ addresses. 
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mention the American 
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Lime For Lima Beans 
And All Other Legume Crops 


T is now generally known that nearly 

all legume crops do best in a soil that 
is well supplied with lime, that is, a soil 
that is near the neutral point rather than 
an acid soil. Lima beans are no exception 
to the rule. For 15 years they have 
formed one of the crops of a 5-year rota- 
tion, at the New Jersey Station, where 
lime in the form of ground reper has 
been used at the rate of one-half ton, one 
ton, and two tons per acre, 

The accompanying table gives the yields 
of dry shelled beans, calculated on the 
for 1921, in comparison with 
average yields for the three years 
which the beans formed one of 
the crops of the rotation (the other crops 
of the rotation were corn, 
toes and cucumbers). 


Yield of dry shelled 
pared with the 


acre basis, 
the 
during 


potatoes, toma- 


beans for 1921 com- 
3-year average 


(calculated to acre basis) 

1921 3-year 

Lime treatment ibs. avg. ibs. 
No lime 380 467 
a ton calcium limestone 620 693 
'> ton magnesian limestone 1050 777 
1 ton caicium limestone 950 853 
1 ton magnesian limestone 1330 913 
2 ton calcium limestone 1370 935 
2 ton magnesian limestone 950 643 
The figures indicate substantial gain 
for the time treatments in all cases. There 
however a distinct indication of a de- 


pressing effect when the magnesian lime- 


stone was used at the rate of two tons 
per acre. The yield with one ton of mag- 
nesian limestone was almost as good as 
with two tons of the calcium limestone 
and the 1921 yield with % ton of mag- 
nesian limestone was better than the one 
ton yield with calcium limestone. The 3- 


average with the two tons of calcium 
limestone is just double the 3-year aver- 
age for the check plot. In 1921 the yield 
with one ton of magnesian limestone was 
just 34% times the yield of the check plot. 
The increase in ti’s case amounted to 950 
pounds per acre or nearly 16 bushels. This 
would be a handsome return on the lime- 
stone investment. It should be explained, 
however, that the check plot had gone un- 
limed for at least 14 years and perhaps 
longer, and had a lime requirement of 
about 2500 pounds of calcium carbonate 
(limestone) per acre. It serves as an ex- 
cellent illustration, however, of what lime 
will do in the way of keeping the soil 
good condition for such crops as lima 
beans. 


year 


Heavy Applications Necessary For 
Best Results 


The plots to which one ton of limestone 
was applied had a lime requirement at the 
end of the third 5-year period (1922) of 
about 1200 pounds of calcium carbonate 
per acre, and the returns from these plots 
would indicate that it is not necessary to 
fully satisfy the lime requirement to get 
good results. There is likewise evidence 
that the magnesian limestone has greater 
corrective power than the calcium lime- 
stone. 

The not favored the lima 
beans but it also favored the legume green 
manure crops—vetch and clover—which 
were seeded between the main crops of the 
rotation. Probably its greatest value is in 
making the conditions favorable for the 
soil organisms which help the legume plants 
to get nitrogen from the air. In these 
nitrogen-fixing organisms the bean grower 
as well as the clover and alfalfa grower 
has a valuable ally that is helping to pay 
his fertilizer bills while he labors as well 
as while he sleeps. Let him not despise 
this ally even though he trample it under 
foot—A. W. Bair. 


What Causes Seed Stalks on 
Vegetables 


What causes cabbage and celery to de- 
velop seed heads! We were troubled with 
this some last year but particularly dur- 
ing the season of 1924—J. W. W., New 
York. 

HE experience of the Vegetable Gar- 
dening Department of the State Col- 
indicates that planting seed too early 


lime only 


lege 


in the spring, or subjecting them to tog 
low temperatures will cause the develope 
ment of seed stalks. They advise so Wing 
seed no earlier than necessary and harden. 
ing the plants by allowing the soil to 
dry out rather than by subjecting them te 
low temperatures. The college explains 
the large amount of this trouble during 
1924 by the fact that the temperature wags 
unusually low during April and May. 





Should We Grow Barley In 
Place of Oats? 

We are thinking some of growing barley 
instead of oats next spring. Is it not true 
that more grain can be raised per acre 
than oats? Where can we get good seed 
and what variety should we sow?—F. T. H,, 
New York. 


AS a usual thing, 

per acre 
with barley, 
barley 
ing 


the yield in bushels 
is about the same with oats as 
but the weight per bushel of 
heavier than oats and the feed. 
value per hundred pounds is slightly 
higher. There seems to be some renewal 
in interest in barley as a grain. One of 
the for its lack of favor is the 
beards which make it unpleasant to handle 


reasons 


when drawing and threshing the grain. 
Alpha barley is most commonly recoms 
mended for New York State. It will no 


doubt be possible to secure a supply in 
your own county by getting in touch with 
your Farm Bureau Manager. 

Many New York farmers using a 
mixture of oats, peas and barley for grain, 
The yield in bushels per acre is usually 
greater than for any grain grown 
alone, and the peas, being high in protein, 
make a grain that is higher in protein, con- 
sequently cutting down the amount of 
purchased grain necessary to make 
ration. 


are 


one 


a bale 
anced 


Legume Inoculation 


Will alfalfa grow well and become in- 
oculated on soil which is well inoculated 
for red clover.—R. N. W., New York. 


EGUMES which become inoculated 
with the same kind of bacteria are 

grouped together. Legumes which belong 
in different groups are not inoculated by 
the same bacteria, that is, alfalfa may not 
grow on soil which is inoculated and may 
have nodules. Red clover, however, may 
be sown and fail to devclop nodules. The 
groups are as follows, the legumes in 
each group being inoculated by the same 
bacteria: 

I—Mammoth and red clover, alsike clover, 
white clover, crimson clover. 

2—Alfalfa, sweet clover, yellow clover, 
bur clover. 

3—Cow peas, 
velvet beans. 

4—Garden and field sweet peas, 
vetch, spring vetch. 

5—Soy beans. 

6—Garden beans. 


There has been a theory that in time the 
bacteria of one group may become acclis 
mated to plants belonging to the other 
group. I am not sure whether there is 
any proof as to whether or not this is 
true. 


peanuts, Japan clover 


hairy 








“There, W illic! “Let that be a warn- 


ing to you. Never rock the boat when 
you are out in one.”—Lire. 
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-, Fifty Years in Farm 
Machinery 
(Continued from page 1) 

fog and covering devices. Check row at- 
gchments have been almost entirely de- 
gloped within this period. Listers have 
giso been developed for special soil and 
goisture conditions. 

Half a century ago the standard tools 
for cultivating rowed crop were the single 
gnd double shovels, and the diamond bar 
plow for laying the cori. by. Much cul- 
tivation was also cone by hand chopping 
or hoeing. The two-horse  single-row 
walking cultivator came rapidly into use 
soon aiter, however, and the riding culti- 
yator soon followed. Now we have two- 
row cultivators with shovels, surface 
scrapers, disks, etc., and lately the motor 
qitivator and cultivating with a tractor- 
drawn implement, both of which speed up 
the work. 

The Advent of the Reaper 


At that time the standard methods of 
cutting grait. was with a reaper and hand 
binding, though the cradle was still used 
to considerable extent. Just about this 
time the self rake harvester disputed the 
feld with the reaper. This cut the grain 
and dropped it back on a curved platform, 
from which one of the revolving rakes or 
arms raked it off into an orderly pile 
directly behind the machine, where it 
could be bound later by hand. This had 
tL. advantage that a whole field could be 
cut down before any of it was bound, if 
that was desired. The next development 
was the riding harvester, the true father 
of the modern self binder. This cut and 
elevated the grain and fed it down to a 
small platform, where two -:nen riding 
on the machine alternated in binding it 
into bundles. This was an improvement 
over the reaper or self rake harvester, but 
in heavy grain the two men had rather 
hard work to take care of the binding. 

Sut McCormick and‘ Deering and Ap- 
pleby and a number of others had been 
working on the self binder idea, and it 
was not long until these began to appear 
in our harvest ficlds. The first self 
binder in our locality that I have ever 
heard of was a combination, riding har- 
vester and wire binder, which my father 
purchased about 1880. This worked on 
much the same principle as the modern 
self binder, except that the binding was 
done with soft iron wire a little larger 
than broom wire. The binder head was 
terrifically weighing almost as 
much alone as a complete binder will now. 
I never saw this outfit work, as it was 
discarded long before I was old enough 
to take an interest in such things, but I 
understand that its worl: was anything 
but satisfactory in the field, that in thresh- 
ing the bands had to be cut with a hatchet, 


heavy, 


by the collection 
in the 


of short pieces of wire 


stomach after eating the straw. 


From Hand Rake to Loaders 


Half a century ago most localities had 
already discarded the scythe and hand 
fake, and were using two-horse mowers 
and sliding wooden rakes. Just about this 
time the sulky rake came into use and 


quickly supplanted the sliding walking 
rake. Hay was usually raked into 


windrows, then pitched by hand on to 
wagons and hauled to the stack or to the 
barn, or else made into cocks. A few 


farmers had hay forks in their barns, but 





generally it was pitched off and moved 
back by hand. Hay loaders were un- 
known, but came into limited use in our 
locality sometime about 1888, and side de- 
livery rakes followed not long after. Now, 
of course, no one tLinks of haying without 
all the labor saving equipment possible. 
Side delivery and two-horse self dump 
takes, large bull rakes for pulling into the 
Stack, overshot and cible hay stackers, and 
Slings and hay forks in nearly every barn. 
; In 50 years many changes have taken 
Place in the thresher. Then there was 
only the short straw carrier which elevated 
the straw part way up on the stack, and 
two husky men held the chief post of hard 
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work standing at the end of the carrier 
and pushing the straw back to the other 
me. who placed it and formed the stack. 
Often six or eight men were required on 
a large stack. These with the men re- 
quired to do the feeding, cut the bands, 
shovel the grain or empty it out of half 
bushel measures, tie and handle the bags, 
and haul and empty into the granary, with 
the pitchers on the stacks, required a small 
army of men, usually from 25 to 30 for a 
good sized job. 

Now the small thresher driven by a gas 
tractor, of a size that two or three farmers 
can go in together and do their threshing 





a little more slowly but with no outside 
help seems to be the coming thing for 
most farming localities. The very latest 
development in some sections is the reaper 
combine, which cuts and threshes the grain 
at one operation and with a minimum of 
help and expense. The larger sizes of 
these have proved entirely practical in the 
more arid sections; but within the last 
four or five years smaller sizes powered 
by a single small tractor have been de- 
veloped at a cost which one or two ordinary 
farms can afford, and if these prove out 
as expected it may prove the solution of 
our small farm harvesting and threshing 


problem. 

Space will not permit of taking up in 
detail the improvements which have been 
made in farm buildings, feeding and stock 
l. .ndling equipment, water supply for home 
and farm, home conveniences, and so on, 
In most of these th: improvements have 
been rapid and definitely towards the 
fundamental advantages of our New Wor?l 
agriculture life over that of the Old 
World, the ability of one pair of hands 
to turn out more farm products, and to 
the elimination of unnecessary drudgery 
and to give more leisure for improvement 
and enjoyment. 
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Largest Growers of Strawberry Piants in the Worid 


What varieties of raspberries would you 
advise for a home garden.—W. R. J., New 
York. 

T is a good plan for the farm gardener 

to keep to the varieties that have been 
tried, rather than to set out new varieties. 

June is an extra early red raspberry. 
Other varieties that have been proven are 
St. Regis, an everbearing variety, Herbert, 
and Cuthbert. 

The blackcaps are not being planted as 
much as formerly, but for home gardens, 
good varieties arc Palmer, an early varie- 
ty, and Cumberland or Gregg, standard 
late varieties. 

Columbian is the 
berry. A 
purples, very 
out and care for, and 
family will never consent to get 
them. 


most popular purple 
of reds, blacks and 
little time to set 
once enjoyed, the 
along 


row each 
requires 


without 


Where ion Leaf Hoppers 
Spend the Winter 


Why do grape leaf hoppers bother some 
vineyards more than others, and why do 
they do more damage some years than 
others!—W. N. B., New York. 


s  saeaiasinlahanicte which are 

or any uncultivated spot, usually are 
leaf such 
places opportunity for the 
hoppers to live over the winter in large 
They come out befor the grapes 
are in leaf, and feed on other plants, go- 
ing to grapes when the leaves begin to 
show, and multiplying rapidly. 

The weather conditions, just when they 
start multiplying, may be either favorable 
or unfavorable. They were not numerous 
last season, and the weather probably de- 
serves the credit. 

They do a lot of damage 
numerous, by sucking the juice 
plant, and so preventing the manufacture 
of starch by the leaves. They can be con- 
trolled by spraying thoroughly with a con- 
tact tobacco extract. 


near a woods 


damaged most by hoppers as 


offer a_ fine 


numbers. 


, , 
when they are 
from the 


insecticide, usually 


Cultivating an Old Sod Orchard 


Is there danger of injuring the roots of 
the trees, when an orchard is cultivated 
that has been in sod for a long time? 

HERE an 

for a long time, 
to be found near the 
they must compete with the 
for moisture and plant food. Where it 
is desired to cultivate such an orchard 
it is wise to deepen the cultivation gradu- 
ally, cither plowing shallow at first or 
using a disc for the first year. As the 
ground is tilled, the tree roots will tend to 
change 


orchard has been in sod 
the roots are likely 
surface, because 
grass roots 


go deeper into the soil, but the 


should be gradual. 


Nitrogen en for Orchards 
Where Nitrogen Is supplied to apple 
orchards, is there not some danger of in- 
creasing the growth of the tree at the ex- 
pense of fruit bearing? 
XPERIMENT demon- 
strated that Nitrogen is the only fer- 
that is likely to return a 


stations have 


tilizer clement 


profit. It has been found that the more 
vigorous the tree is, the better the crop 
will be. It is true that nitrogen will delay 


the maturing of the wood and fruit, if it 
is present in too large amounts late in the 
fall, but this does not trouble the grower, 
where a cover crop is grown. Nitrogen 
can be added by making an application of 
stable manure, by adding 200 to 250 Ibs 
of Nitrate of Soda, or by growing a 


legume cover crop. 


Cortland or McIntosh 


How does the Cortland Apple compare 
with the Mcintosh. Which would you ad- 
vise planting?—-G. F. S., New York. 


ORTLAND trees will thrive where- 
ever McIntosh grows well. If Mc- 
Intosh drops badly one may reasonably 





expect that Cortland will hang to the tree 
better. The quality is about the same al- 
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| Raspberries for the Garden 


Set Varieties That Have Been Tested 


though Cortland has slightly less aromatic 
flavor, and is slightly less acid. It is qa 
somewhat heavier bearer than McIntosh 
and will keep a month later in storage if 
allowed to hang late. There seems to be 
little difference between it and McIntosh 
as to susceptibility to scab. The Cortland 
has the tougher skin. There has been 
some fear that it may not color up as at- 
tractive as the McIntosh. Of course there 
is not yet much experience with it on the 
market, but the general opinion is that 
it is an improvement over McIntosh. 


The Cause of Apple ‘‘Scald’’ 


What is the cause of the condition in 
stored apples commonly called scald? Ig 
there any way in which this disease can 
be avoided?—R. W. J., New York 


PPLE 


tion, 


scald is caused by poor ventila- 
although experiments have 
shown that it is not Alue to lack of moise 
ture or an excess of carbon dioxide. Ape 
parently there is a collection on the sure 
face of aromatic compounds that seem to 
act as poisons to the apples, causing dis- 
coloration of the tissue of the apples to a 
considerable depth. Temperature has some 
on the injury. A small amount 
ot scald is produced at a temperat -c of 
32 degrees, while the most favorable tem. 
perature for it to be about 60 de- 
grees F. 


) 


influence 


seems 


boxes ine 
while ventilation de- 
rated 
paper 
controls 


Storing in tight barrels or 
creases the damage 
creases it. Experiments have demons: 
that wrapping the apples in oiled 
containing 15% of mincral oil 
the disease. 


Self Sterile Apples 


We have heard something regarding the 
fact that some varieties of apples are self 
sterile, that is, will not set fruit uniess 
they get pollen from some other variety. 
We have a block of Wageners which do 
not yield weil. Is there anything we can 
do aside from planting trees of oti -r 
varieties, and if we must plant them what 
variety is the best one to plant?—H. M. R., 
New York. 


AGENERS are classed by _ tie 
Maryland Experiment Station as 
partially seli-sterile. Varieties that are 


good cross pollinizers for Wageners are 
York Imperial, Rome Beauty or Jonathan. 

It will probably be quicker to graft a 
few limbs of the Wageners to some of 
these varieties, rather than to plant young 
trees in the orchard. Until the grafts 
blossom it will help to place blossomed 
branches of other varieties in water in 
the orchard. At least one in thirty of the 
trees should be topworked to get the best 
results. 

Some of the common varieties found to 
be self sterile are Delicious, Gravenstein, 
Opalescent, McIntosh, Stark, Stayman 
Winesap, R. I. Greening, Northern Spy, 
and Ben Davis. Some that are partially 
self sterile are Baldwin, Jonathan, 
Dutchess, Rome Beauty and Spitzenverg. 
Grimes Golden has proven to be an ex- 
cellent poilinizer for most varieties. 

The entire question will stand a_ lot 
of experimental work. It has been found 
that some varicties will not crosspollinate, 
for instance McIntosh and Stayman Wines 
sap, in fact Stavman Winesap is a poor 
pollinizer for all varicties. 
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High Spots in Governor Smith’s Message 


(Continued from page 47) 


products to consumers in the great metro- 
politan market at less cost. 

The message called attention to the 
weakness in the present health administra- 
tion whereby rural districts are not get- 
ting proper health service from the State. 
The Governor said that the unit for local 
public health work should be the County 
and that there should be a full time quali- 
fied county health officer. The oGvernor 
said that there already is an act provid- 
ing for State aid for rural counties which 
establishes a county health organization 
so that this health service would not be 
expensive to the local community. 

On rural education, the Governor stated 
that the Central Rural School Act passed 
by the last Legislature was the most out- 
standing piece of rural education legisla- 
tion that has been enacted during the past 
generation. 

He said: “The legislation of 1925, how- 
ever, was distinctive in that for the first 
time State appropriations were made avail- 
able for the encouragement of the reorgan- 
ization of rural schools through the estab- 
lishment of large central districts. Under 
this act the central rural district may re- 
ceive a building quota equivalent to one- 
quarter of the sum actually expended for 
the erection, enlargement or remodeling of 
a school building. In addition to a build- 
ing quota State aid is given to the central 
rural districts to the extent of one-half 
the cost of transportation of pupils. This 
encouragement to rural communities (> 
reorganize their educational program is 
at the same time entirely permissive in 
character. We are pleased to note that 
it is meeting a very hearty response from 
all parts of the State.*** 


Leongihen Term of Governor 


The Governor made an_ interesting 
recommendation to the effect that the term 
of Governor should, be extended to four 
years. He said: “The absolute necessity 
for the lengthening of the Governor's 
term has been apparent in this State for 
over twenty years and I regard it dis- 
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tinctly unfortunate for the State that there 
be at any time a combination of electio.as 
for Governor and President of the United 
States. In great national elections the 
State is ‘ost sight of, although State issues 
are in themselves sufficiently important to 
warrant most careful consideration. The 
State has already recognized the principle 
when it separated municipal clections from 
State elections. The proposal to elect the 
Governor in a year when there are neither 
national or local issues at stake is a dis- 
tinct forward-looking step in carrying out 
this principle. The public mind should 
not be disturbed by outside issues when 
selecting a Governor and other State of- 


ficers.” 
Too Many Laws 


On the subject of too many laws, we 
quote the Governor as follows: “With 
great justification there is a complaint 
about the large number of laws enacted 
annually. A recent report indicates that 
in one year in the United States 49,141 
new laws were proposed and 16,298 were 
enacted. In fact, when contemplated from 
a twenty year standpoint, the figures are 
startling. In that period 954,625 laws were 
proposed and 233,563 were enacted. In 
our State alone in the short period of 
five years, 3,649 laws were enacted and 
in twenty years 62,611 were proposed and 
14,230 enacted. Men whose business it is 
to keep track of the law are unable to 
keep up with it to say nothing at all about 
the man on the street. 

“To cure this evil and to bring the elec- 
tion of the members of the Legislature 
into harmony with a four year term for 
the Governor, Senators should be elected 
for four years and members of Assembly 
for two years, and the State Constitution 
should be so amended as to provide that in 
the even numbered years no legislation 
should be enacted except that necessary 
to make provision for the support of gov- 
ernment unless specifically recommended 
by message from the Governor. This will 
give the Legislature time for thought and 
give the State an opportunity to give a 
reasonable trial to a new statute before 
it is hacked to pieces by a succeeding 
Legislature sometimes even before it is a 
year old. It will further compel at least 
every second year the full thought of the 
Legislature upon the important function 
of managing the fiscal and related affairs 
of the State. Further amendment to the 
Constitution will be required so that 
amendments to the Constitution shall not 
be delayed for a longer period than now 
obtains. This can easily be remedied by 
providing that the second passage of a 
proposed constitutional amendment be 
through a newly elected Assembly, instead 
of a newly elected Senate.” 


Too Many Counties 


One of the most sensible of the minor 
recommendations is that for a commission 
to study our county governments. The 
Governor stated that New York has 62 
counties, and that this county government 
cost the taxpayers in 1924, $46,497,000. 
The Governor thinks that with modern 
means of transportation many of these 
counties could be eliminated and consoli- 
dated with an increase in efficiency and a 
decrease in cost. 

In conclusion, the Governor said: 

“For complete success there must be 
cooperation. I, therefore, urge you to 
give it to me. I would like every member 
of the Legislature to feel free to confer 
with me at any time in relation to any of 
the subjects in this :aessage or any other 
matter that may be of interest to the State 
and its people. I would be glad to meet 
with committees from the Legislature at 
any time. I would welcome an invitation 


from either or both of your Honorable 
Bodies to address you in person or to be 
publicly questioned by you at any time 
during the session on any recommendation 
which I have made or may hereafter 
make.” 








NEw IDEA 
Users GK. 
This Letter 


HE loyalty and friendship of New Idea owners is responsible, in 
great measure, for the outstanding success achieved by this better 
spreader. Our best advertising has always been the well-deserved 

ptaise of farmers who have bought our machine. 


(NSW IPFA 


An Invention ~ Not an Imitation 











Our present Model 8, introduced about two years _ lead the procession with our “balloon tires.” They 
ago, is the last word in spreader construction. It are extra wide, ride over soft fields without cutting 
is the perfect result of 26 years of hard work, honest them up, and have continuous cleats which give 
eervice and careful study. And just as we have better traction and easier riding. No wonder users 
always set the pace in the spreader field, we again _— say it is ‘the easiest running Spreader buile. 


See the New Idea dealer today or write us direct for catalog and prices. 
THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 


The largest independent spreader COLDWATER, 
factory in the world—not in any OHIO 
trust or combination. 
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Reap the Benefit 


the First Year ~and 
many Years thereafter 


Spread Solvay Pulverized Limestone! You'll find << 
the best investment you ever made. Big returns the 
first year, and for four or five years thereafter. Keep 
the soil sweet and productive. Easy to handle, in bulk 
or 100-lb. bags, safe to use, non-caustic, guaranteed 
high test. Learn all about LIME; write for the new 

me 


Solvay Booklet, full of valuable information. + 


Drs; 
PRI! 


$ BLVA\ 


LIMESTONE 


Sold by 
LOCAL DEALERS 


The 
SOLVAY PROCESS 
COMPANY 


Syracuse, New York 








**More Potatoes’* 
From area ted secured by use of 
KEYSTONE POTATO PLANTER 
ny met of plant- 
ing. Works perfectly accurate. A 
simple, strong, durable machine. 


Wrrite for catalog, prices, etc. 
A. J. PLATT, Mig., nL 








BOLENS Garden Tractor 
Does seeding, Cultt- ~~ : 
vatingaod Lawn Mowing : 
with great saving of time and ef. 
fort. All itneeds isa guiding hand. 
ine power does the work. At- 











When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agricuiturist 


tool control, power turn, etc. 
A boy or girl whiruntt with delight. Write 
Giisom Mya. Co, 52) Park St. Port Washington Wig 


















or Very Good Reasons/ 


The McCormick-Deering Primrose Baill- 
Bearing Cream Separator is the biggest 
“news” in the separator field today. At 
state and county fairs, in local store dem- 
onstrations, etc., McCormick - Deering 
Primrose has attracted the public eye and 
caused thousands of farmers to buy 
purely by reason of its successful design. 
“Nothing succeeds like success” is dem- 
onstrated daily in Primrose deliveries. 
All eyes are truly on Primrose—and the 
man who owns a Primrose knows why. 








One dealer ordered Primroses by the “Red Baby” 
truckful as long as he could keep pace with 
demand this way, then he called in the railroad , 
and had them deliver a carload.. And they’re all 
at work right now! In another community the 
number of Primroses at work has been increased 
by more than 75 machines so far this year. 
Every one a money-maker for a farmer who 
likes to get the most profit from his cows. 





Make it a point to know the McCormick-Deering Primrose—now is a good 
time—and take advantage of the superior construction it offers. Your local 
McCormick-Deering dealer will show you the machine, demonstrate it fully, 
and offer you a convenient payment plan with 12 full months to pay. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America : 
(Incorporated) Chicago, Ill. 


McCORMICK- DEERING 


(PRIMROSE} 
a Cream Separators 


606 So. Michigan /. 









<i \ Pay for a Harder Out of 
Your Milk Checks 


A silo is almost as necessary as a milk pail on the 
dairy farm. And if you have one silo, you probably 
need another—for summer feeding and reserve. 
Shrewd feeders are using less grain and more silage 

~—they find it pays better under present conditions, 

You can’t control the price of milk but you can 
largely control your feeding costs. A Harder Silo 
: will help you show a profit and you can pay for it 
‘ ’ mostly out of your milk checks. 





2 | It’s made of the best Spruce or Oregon Fir, cut 
° . with beveled edges and square tongues and grooves 
y i Yt to make a perfect fit. Then it is doweled and sealed 
ho ™ bs to make it rigid and air-tight. Goes together so 
f lait: } % eas ily no skilled labor is needed to put it up. And 
wh tiie PSS once up, you have the best silo in the community— 
a. ae <r~ = with the patented Harder-Victor Front. 

{ i 2 y * Write for our ¢ pa nt plan and free b ok, | Saving with 
I rey Sil " oe % W 1 1” yw to reduce your 1 bills, increase 

ld 4 \ ~ your milk f ] extra d rs to you bent account, 


HARDER MFG. CORP. 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 








wa Th = ae »w +. s lou, ty aout 
” We Pay Freight. W A. for Free Catalog 
arir Poul itry, Lawn Fence, Posts, Gates, 


, KITSELMAN BROS, Vept. 205 MUNCIE, IND. 


N “TC 


— = — = 1 Patent Lawyer 
rage STARK BRO . 
| Send me FREE ‘Pston, D. C 


**Blight-Hesister’’ 








BOOK of Vegetable, F 











| —Fruit Trees and Orname , 
‘ertisers 
, P.O in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
or St. No State 
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How to Start the Cow on 
a Profitable Lactation 
Period 


ROFESSOR E. S. Savage of Cornell, 

has pointed out the fact that the breed- 
ing efficiency of the average herd is not 
as high as it should be. The number of 
cows that produce a healthy living calf 
every year is surprisingly small. Every 
dairyman is interested in this problem, 
and in ways of handling his herd so that 
every cow will start off on the right foot, 
not only producing a strong healthy calf, 
but also retaining her own health, and 
producing a large amount of milk for a 
full lactation period. 
paying more attention to 
cow before freshening. 
She should be dry for at least six weeks, 
and many have found that grain fed to 
the cow at this time will return as much 
milk after the cow freshens as it will when 
fed after she is producing milk. A cow 
that starts her production period in poor 
flesh cannot possibly eat enough food to 
enable her to produce heavily. A good 
ration to be fed to dry cows is: 
100 Ibs 100 Ibs. bran 
100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. oilmeal 

A dry cow does not require ‘the amount 
of protein that she does when producing 
milk. This ration will put flesh on her 
body and at the same time the bran and 
oilmeal will keep her digestien in good 
shape. Three or four pounds of this mix- 
ture a day with good roughage will put 
a cow in good condition for freshening. 
This mixture should be modified about a 
week before calving. Corn is a heating 
feed and when fed in any quantity at this 
time tends to produce inflammation and 
caking of the udder. The grain can be 
removed entirely or a bran mesh _ fed. 
Some dairymen make a practic: of giving 
a cow one pound of epsom salts a few 


Dairymen are 
the care of the 


ground oats 
cornmeal 
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days before calving. This lessens the 
danger of udder trouble, including milk 
fever. 

A box stall is humane and_ profitable 
at calving time. It need not be 
elaborate or costly, but it does help to 
keep the cow in good condition and also 
prevent the possible infection of other 
}cows in the herd with contagious abortion. 
| It is well te put the cow in the box stall 
la week before she is expected to calve 

nd leave her for several days afterward 
iten where only one stall is available, this | 

must be shortened to provide for 
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Best to Avoid Milking Before Calving 


Many men inquire whether it is wise to 
milk a heavy producer before calving. 
| Judgment must be used in each individual 


case. If the cow is evidently suffering, 
milk may be removed, though this is 
i likely to give only temporary relief and 
some authorities say udder trouble is more 
likely to occur at calving time. If milk- 
|}ing before calving’ can be ave ided, it is 
| best to do so. 

There is no certain indication of the 
approach of calving though dairymen can 
usually guess the approach of it quite 
closely. The length of time during which 








eek oe 


IVhen is the next train 
Mister, 


We 


Vittace STATION MASTER: 
we ain't particular ’round here. 


take ‘em as they come.—Lire. 














emonstration 


in our barn 


the job 


other milkers 
only start 


Nearly all milkers paviiy milk 
a cow. That is, they START 
the job—BUT—The Surge FIN- 
ISHES the job. All milkers suck; 
some suck and release—BUT—The 
Surge is the ONLY milker that— 
tugs—sucks—releases—and pulls— 
just like the calf—Nature taught 
the calf. Nature knows and the 
calf knows that to FINISH the 
milking right these 4 actions, 
exclusive with The Surge are vital 
—And when you watch The Surge 
work you'll see it surge — forward 
—backward—tugging—pulling like 
the calf — the cow loves that — 
and that’s why she gives- down 
MORE milk with The Surge Milker. 


That’s where the other milker’s give 
high-count trouble. That’s where the 
bacteria harbor— breed—thrive—try as 
you will you cannot get-at all the cracks 
and twists where the bacteria are reveling 
and that’s why you cannot keep yur 
count down —EXCEPT—with The 
Surge — Because The Surge Has No MILK 
CLAWS and NO LONG MILK TUBES— 
the milk travels ONLY 4 scant straight 
inches — the milk is delivered direct — 
CLEAN—just as Nature delivers it—with 
your count way below regulations—better 
than Grade “ 


ONLY 4 PARTS TO WASH 


You can take The Surge all apart, wash it 
and assemble it while you’re just taking 
others apart. The patented 2- Piece 
Surge Teat cup will please yyou—one jerk 
and it’s apart — it never “swallows the 
udder” or “‘ring-marks” the teat — no 
metal touches—just a soft rubber cushion. 
The Surge is che greatest labor-saver in 
the milker market today. 


. . . 

Will increase your income 
Really, you have never seen anything like 
it; it’s the greatest milker buy for you. 
The Surge will do better and cleaner 
milking—and best of all—it will effect a 
nice increase in your income. Why not 
have us prove this to you—we will, gladly 
—right in your barn, You have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. 
Mail coupon below NOW! 


Pine Tree Milking Machine Co. 
. 30-61 


118 N. Warren St., Syracus:, N. Y. 


2843 West 19th St., Chicago, lil. 
lbic birst Av. Sco., Seattle, Wasn. 

222 E. 11th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
759N.Washington Av.,Minneapolis, Minn. 
2445 Prince | Street, Berkeley , Cal. 
Bourse B Phi 





Pa. 





shes 


No old-fashioned claws or 4 ft tubes 
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Pine Tree Milking Machine Co., 


ept. 30-61, 118 North Warren St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
xfease send me without cost or obligation, your 
special offer on the SURGE Milke 
(Please give this cemeetied 


stccer 


Ee 


Haves you a vacuum pump?........................ 
What power will you use—Gas Engine?............ 
ee If electricity, state 


what current.............what voltage...... ...... 


(The SURGE Vacuum system operates on \ the 
hszsepower required by most systems. Our 
electric pump will run on the current from any 
farm light plant.) 





Address... 
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MILK CANS 


20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 








We sell only 
makes of high 
m juality—yet our 
Me prices are rea- 
HW sonable. 


; Progres siv+ 
H dairymen have 
# bought supplies 
and equipment 
* from us since 
; m 188. 

J. Ss. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Barn 


Equipment 
69 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 











| You Can 
Do It, Too! 


up-to-date farm- 
value and pro- 
y herds by the 
blood. 


Hundreds of alert, 
ers are jumping up the 
ductiveness of their dai 
introduction of Guernsey 





We'd like to show you how quickly 
and easily you can do it, too. 

Write for “The Story of the Guern- 
sey” 


THE AMERICAN 
GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
9 Grove Street, 


PETERBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
8691 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


FOR SALE 
> a B tested cows, 
GUERNSEYS and HOLSTEINS 
—Also service bulls. 
A carload always on hand 
L. BEYER, 
33 Edgar Street, . Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Phone 3787 























Stannox Farm 


iz HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








We offer some excellent young bulls from one to 
six months old out of A. B. dams with high fat 
records. 


Particulars Write 
P. F. STAPLES. ‘ton EAST HOLLISTON, MASS. 














USE A PURE BRED BULL 


for sale from time to time bull calves from 
stry dams —Ayrshire—Guernsey —Holstein— 


We have 
Advanced Regi 


Jersey — Milking Short Horn. 
Price $50.00 
at one month eld. Address 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Cornell University, ithaca, 


BEST JERSEY BULL CALVES 


— At — 
BORDEN HOME FARM 


The Loveliest Spot in the World 
WALLKILL, N. Y. 


FORGE HILL FARM 
Newburgh, N. Y., R. D. 3 


New York 








BULL CALVES sired by a son of ULTRA MAY KING 
@ut of a daughter = FLORHAM LADDIE—or a son of 
FLORHAM LADDIE out of a daughter of ULTRA MAY 


Also sons of. FORGE HILL 
over G00 lbs. 


KING 
nearest dams have 
large type producers. 


Bull Calves Priced at $75.00 


Accredited Herd 
HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Select some heifer calves from our herd of 100 head for 
@ foundation and start right. We can also supply for your 
next herd sire a young bull from dams with records up to 
1000 Ibs. butter. 


BREESE FARM 


Prop’s. 


WARRIOR. His three 
. KF. Cows are all 





Breese & Dann, Elmira, W. Y. 





Flintstone Milking Shorthorns 


WE ARE OFFERING 
An especially good lot of young bulls out 
of good milking dams. Write us about 
them and get our herd catalogue. 
FLINTSTONE FARM, Dalton, Mass. 
H. Cande, Mgr 





the udder is developing varies in different 
cows. A breeding record will tell the time 
the cow is due, and she should be closely 
watched for a week before this date. 
Some indications commonly looked for are 
substance coming from the teats, 
of the muscles 
actions 


a waxy 
an apparent falling away 
over the hips, and evident uneasy 
of the cow. 

Retained afterbirth is a 
aggravating complication. 
dairyman who has a theory 
more likely to occur if a-cow becomes 
chilled and he blankets the cow. I have 
never heard of any experimental evidence 
on this point. Other men seem to be- 
lieve that it helps to n.ilk out the udder 
and allow the cow to drink the colostrum. 
At least it does no harm and the coloshum 
is laxative, which helps to clean out the 
digestive system. It is extremely doubt- 
ful, however, if it prevents retained after- 
birth. 

Some investigators there is a 
direct connection between contagious abor- 
tion and retained afterbirth. That is, that 
the germ which causes contagious sbor- 
tion is also likely to cause retained after- 
birth. The facts about this disease have 
not been fully established as yet, and 
there is much difference of opinion regard- 
ing its prevention. Where retained after- 
birth occurs the owner is confronted with 
the problem of treatment. Like all disease 
the best treatment is prevention. A healthy 
cow, properly cared for is rarely troubled. 


common and 
I know one 
that it is 


believe 


Consult a Good Veterinarian 

The forcible removal of the afterbirth 
should not be attempted without the ad- 
vice and assistance of a veterinarian. 
Such treatment is likely to do more harm 
than good. It is a common idea that if 
nothing is done the afterbirth will come 
away in a few days. It does, in a sense, 
but before it does there is a decay of the 
tissues with the formation of poison that 
is absorbed into the system of the cow 
with serious results. Where forcible re- 
moval is not advisable all that can be 
done is to prevent this decay by the use 
of disinfectants. The uterus may be 
flushed with a .5% solution of lysol and 
iodoform capsules may be used after the 
flushing. The services of a veterinarian 
are advisable if the cow ts valuable. 

Milk fever is a fairly common disease 
that attacks heavy milking cows just after 
calving. Prevention consists in cutting 
down the feed before calving, administering 
a good dose of epsom salts, and using 
care that the udder is not milked dry for 
some days after calving. The disease is 
not a fever but a paralysis, believed to be 
brought on by the change in the blood 
stream from the foetus to the udder. It 
can usually be successfully treated by in- 
flating the udder with air, using care that 
the udder is not infected with injurious 
bacteria, which may cause the loss of one 
or more quarters. 


Preventing Caked Udder 


Caked udder, which is a simple inflam- 
mation of the udder will also be prevented 
in many cases by proper care and feeding. 
Chilling the cow by exposure or large 
quantities of ice cold water is likely to 
this trouble. Nothing is better for 


cause 
treatment than hot water and massage. 
Any good greasy ointment such as lard 


can be used when massaging, but the rub- 
Ling and heat is what cures the trouble. 

It has been common in some localities 
to allow the calf to suck for three days 


and then kill for it’s hide because the 
value of the milk was greater than the 
value of the calf. If the calf is raised 


it should get the first milk which contains 
a high per cent of minerals and albumen, 
and acts as a laxative. I could never 
see any object in weaning the calf before 
it is three days old. It may be somewhat 
more difficuit to teach it to drink, but 
I never found it so. On the other hand 
there is also no object in allowing it to 
suck longer than three days. Fairly 
frequent meals of small size are good for 
both cow and cal-. If the cow is a 
heavy producer the udder should not be 


(Continued on page 57) 
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De Laval Milker 


IO Years of Service — 
Thousands of Satisfied Users 


N 1916 the first De Laval Milker was sold. 
Before that 20 years had been spent in its 

























development and perfection. When the De 
Laval Milker was put upon the market it was 
a perfected machine. 





Today more than half a million cows are 
milked the De —_ “ae toe the number is 
increasing so t hand milking will 
soon be as oldsfashioned as harvesting grain 
with a cradle. 


De Laval first gave the world the centrif- 
ugal cream separator, which has done so 
much to make the dairy industry the largest 
and most profitable branch of agriculture. 


Now the De Laval Milker removes the 
drudgery of hand milking, saves time and 
labor, does better milking, and produces 
cleaner milk. 









The world’s best cream separetor, 
es the wonderful *‘floating bowl.” 
Guaranteed to skim cleaner. Fure 
aished In 2. sizes, with hand, 
electric or belt drive. 












In the Auto, Tractor and 
Electrical Business 


Read what these men are doing—here is your big 
chance to get “on easy street.” Come to these 
wos shops on the biggest SPECIAL offer ever 
made, 


Big Firms Need Trained Men 


The Auto and Tractor Business is on the boom. ‘Thousands of trained meg 
will be needed during the next few months. I get calis every day from 
Garages, Battery Stations, Auto Repair, and other successful concerns for 
George W. Smith runs a big Ford MeSweeny men. When the big fellows need high grade men they know where 
Agency and Repair Shop at West to come for them. They want MecSweeny trained men. 


Alexandria, He says, “I 
am clearing over $300 per month.” My Training Unusual 
Scientific tool training—that’s the secret. You do things here according te 








the latest engineering standards. Thousands of dollars have been rpc n 
modern tools and equipment. You'll know a motor like a brother. 1 ‘s 
why my men are at home with the biggest shops in the country. If you want 
to succeed the way Smith, Collins and the rest have—qualify by the same 


Pll Pay Your Railroad Fare and Board You! 


In order to fill the opening at now exist, I am making an offer no one has 
ever made before—FREK RAIL ROAD F ARE, FREE BOARD, But even that 


is not all. I'll tell you about the rest in my letter. 

Send for FREE BOOK 
My big illustrated training book tells how others are succeeding. It tells 
many things you_ought to know about Autos and Tractors. Write for it and 





my short time offer NOW. It soon —" 


¢. 2. ftruens ~y charge of < 
e of trucks t i t 
eG FRR ‘McSweenyz: Tg <7? hops, dee 27 
due to McOweeny training. iiesteiod 
Sth and Wainu 1815 E. 24th St, 


CINCINNATI, 0. CHICAGO, iLL. CLEVELAND, oO. 

















‘ 
| MeSweeny Auto, Tractor and Electrical Training Sheps, 
« Dept. 207 (Address shops nearest you.) 
‘ Cincinnatl, O., or Chicago, IL, or Cleveland, O, 
. Without any obligation send me your big free book on 
Hi ~ ogg iso information regarding special temporary 
mM, offer. 
' 
' Name 
‘ 
‘ 
D. M._ Collins, Williamsville, * Street 
West Virginia, writes, ‘‘After ' 
finishing McSweeny training, I 8 
started in as manager ot a gar- q City nee Slate 


age at $500 th. 
$500 per mon' 

















When writing advertisers 
Be sure to say that you saw it 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Self-Oiling 


A REGISTERED TRACE NAME 


E RS por POWER SPRAY RIGS 


YERS Self-Oiling Power Spray Pumps and com- 
plete Power Spray Rigs furnish you the maximum 
spraying efficiency at the lowest possible cost. 

These soaring machines have been developed after years of exhaus- 
tive research by expert engineers with a first-hand knowledge of 
spraying requirements. Myers Self-Oiling Power Pumps and easy- 
operating cog-gear Hand Sprays are now used by thousands of pro- 
gressive fruit growers and agriculturists—the world over. 


Myers Self-Oiling Power Spray Rigs, with their positive self-lubrica- 
dion, enclosed working parts, automatic regulation and other exclu- 
sive features give you a new standard of power spraying efficiency, 


For a demon The Myers Line 
strationsee your includes Pumps 
nearest Myers for every 
dealer, or write pose, Hay Tools 
us today for and bese 
catalog. Hangers 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO, COMPANY 
263 ORANGE ST. ASHLAND, OHIO 
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PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — DOOR HANGERS 














"= Down and You Can Buy 


ed Any Witte Engine 


y to 10 on 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
TO PROVE that this 


“super-powered” one-profit, F 
light weight WITTE will save you ene-half 
the time, labor and cost ef any job on the 
place I want to send it to you on a 30-day 
test at my risk. I guarantee it to do the 
work of 3 to 6 hired hands, 


a YEAR TO PAY 


Scrap the Old One — Pay a Little of It Down on the New WITTE 
With my generous terms my engine pays for itself Increases farm 
srofite $500 to $1000 a year. Thousands say the WITTE is ten years 
head of any other make — simple and trouble-proof at rock-bottom, 
direet-to-you prices. Completely equipped with WICO Magneto, speed 






§ 











Burns Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Gas-On, 
Distillate orGas— 
Yet Delivers 25% More Power. 
Cheapest to operate and 
er for alife-time. 

o cranking required. 


Compact andeasily moved. 
Double, balanced fly-wheels with 


Nearl 





and power fegulator and throttling governor. Allsizes2to2H-P.  throttl governor that saves 
FREE~'* me today for my big, new, illustrated engine book money. New Features— 
and fall details of my guaranteed test offer. No obliga- WRITE ME DAY—a I PEE 


tion, absolutely Free. Or, if interested, ask for our Log and Tree will do— for my Special 
3-in-1 Saw Rig or Purp Catalogs.—ED. H. WITTE. Pres. 80-Day Test Offer, 
Witte Ballding, KANSAS crry. MoO. 
Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


|Make Your Roofs 
Lasta | 


Saw, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, °:* 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
lress ed anu made into latest 
rr men and women), 
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| | The wonderful Seal- 
| | Titemethod renew: 
preserves, a 
makes your old, 
| | wornout roofs wa- 


‘ its ’ 4 
Vents, Cape, " Neckpieces and other tertight. One appli- Not a 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog cation lasts 10 years. Paint 
or any anima: bide tanned with fur 


0 Robes, Coata, Ruga, 
ed into Harness, 
Sole or Kelt Leather; Caif skins into 
Shoe Upper Leather, any color. 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE ROOK 
gives pr when to take off and 
ship bides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


‘| Don’t 
'| Payfor « 
||4Months 


No C. 0. D. No notes. Pay four months later if 
our material proves to be exactly as represented. 


on, made it 
etc Hides tanr 


es, 


s_.2 "t pot off th 7 i 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. | Fetimates rlod'y Write! pt Lhe A 
ne r for Summer Storage solving all your roof problems. 


We'll make you an offer eo liberal, co clear, so eur- 
prisingly unprecedented that you simply MUST take 
advantage of it at once. Don’t wait for a rain to 
remind you that your roof leaks. WRITE TODAY! 


Monarch Paint Co. Ss‘? 1° Cleveland, 0. 


is A t _e. id Veu 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


| 
| 
360 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, . ¥. | 
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Here Are the Grange Program Winners 


(Continued from page 5) 


Home Bureau Association (15 min. or 
more if members show interest). 
Third Program 

Song by Grange No. 34—The Patron's 
Pride. 

Roll call—The best joke or the funni- 
est story I ever heard (15 min.) 

Instrumental or vocal music. 

One act good -Given by married mer: 
bers of the grange (30 min.) 

Music. 

One act play— 
bers (30 min.) 

Instrumental or vocal music. 

Refreshments served by committee 
appointed at previous meeting. 

Games or dancing. 


Given by single mem- 


Hiram and the Peddlers, Spriggins 
Quiet Afternoon, Not on the Program, 
and The White Shawl are typical one 


act plays out of many good ones which 
can easily be given by members of any 
grange. 
Third Prize Award 
Hon by William Druschell, 


Grange No. 62 Ontario Ceunty 
Program Number 1 
Grange 


Acadenty 


a Orchesrta 


Roll call for Prominent Men born in 
lebruary. 

Ilome Economic’s report, and discus- 
sion. 

Spraying Fruit ------ am: Se Ge 

Duct - . _.... Two members 

Reading on W, ashington a | 

What I saw, and heard at the 
State Grange - rere . Mr. ¢ 

Piano Solo - . sine, Ce ae 

Discussion for Men “Which gets the 
greater Financial Gain, the farmer 
with all the modern improvements or 
the farmer who does the work with- 
out. 

Illustrated J.ecture. The Political Lite 
of Washington 

Star Spangled Banner. 

Prize for best apple and cherry pics, 
tested by men. 


NOTES—Instead of a direct account of 
their “lesson,” the leaders, or econom- 
ics committee, passed questionnaire 
blanks to members and before discuss- 
ing various points, sought the view of 
the members. This was absorbing and 
profitable. 

The Spraying Fruit subject was hand- 
led creditably, Mr. C. using a black- 
board to “bring home” facts more clear- 
ly. He proved facts all along. From 
£7 trees his net profit was $440. 

While the State Education Depart- 
ment of visua! instruction chiefly func- 
tion with Secular Schools, I believe 
there are no restrictions to granges, so 
long as students reap benefits, and the 
many slides available, are the greatest 
source of entertainment and valuable 
instruction. We have had both, the po- 
litical and private life of Washington. 
With our Star Spangled Banner, in 
reality and song, has made an inspiring 
closing number. 

Program Number 2. 


Memorial Service for Department Mem- 
bers. 

Discussion—I did or did not, treat my 
seed potatoes with Corrosive Subli 
mate, with reasons. 

Vocal Sulo - = ooo _ - Mrs. B. 

III csiccicgspindintineeumciunien Member 

Original Paper “Law Enforce- 
ment” ... oe 


Quartctte 

Discussion. Which is the most profit- 
able, 15 cows or 100 sheep? 

Illustrated Songs. 


Why I am insured with the Natonal 
Grange Mutual Liability Co. and why 
I belicve every car owner should be 
sna ak ncn taeadirsh tc taeaetcaicicmeatbiatiaaninnitt Mr. T. 
Origi inal Paper “The value o: a 
good reputation” ---------- Member 
Piano Duet ........ Two young people 
Playlet “The Marionettes” or Similar 
one, 


NOTES—While the memorial services 
might not be classed “Literary” and 
might be held before the business ses- 
sion closes, as a young man, I believe 
we should be more thoughtful in this 


line. We have recently lost two Char- 
ter members (over 51 years). Our 
Grange truly owes what it is today to 
the sterling characters, who are an ever 
inspiration to us. Not only to Charter, 
but to all departed members should we 
hold these services. 

Some may think my programs are too 
long, but I often think that there is so 
much valuable time lost in tardiness of 
opening business sessions and programs, 
that might be used to gooc advantage. 

The Marionettes is a delightful play- 
let for children and older ones as well, 
and puts one in harmony with “May 
Bright and Gay” and the approaching 

“Laughing, Dancing June”. 

Any similar Playlet may be used. 
Program Number 3. 
Selection Grange Orchestra 

Short Address—“The Significance of 

PTGIROD TIO ciscitctscniictimcaiinnies Mr. H, 


Song—“America Th: Beautiful” 
Vocal Duet 
Original Paper. Tle Art of Hume 


IN 5 coincsceciunimecnaionieancsteasal Mrs. G. 
Roll Call—“How I shall spend my 
winter evenings.” 
Piano Solo 
Reading. The Indian ~------- Miss L, 
Tracts 1 have gained on Corn raising 


during the past year______~- The Men 
The various uses I make of Corn 
a The Women 
Vocal Solo 
Monologue 
Paper “What Women are thinking 
NE sccterntbilare einen Mrs. B. 
Pantomime. Redwing, with the stage 


setting the story of Hiawatha may be 
prese nted. 


Refreshments — 2umpkin pie, Fried 
Cakes, cider or coffee. 

Dancing. 
Prizes given for correct or nearest 


guesses on number of seeds in pumpkin 
ind number of kernels of corn on car. 
NOTES—In this day even though Am- 
erica is sO prosperous and as good 
thinkers tell us that “with one scratch 
of the pen she could bankrupt the 
world,” she is the most law breaking 
nation on earth, and I believe we may 
hold before coming, as well as present 
generations, the many fine qualities of 
the Indian. 

Our pantomime and story of Hiawa- 
tha was a delightful one. Stage has 
wigwam, camp fire, line of various furs 
and of course the costumes. The pan- 
tomime .f Red Wing is best suggested 
by the word of the song. Hiawatha 
opens by “Tacomz” swinging and croon- 
ing over her babe. Many interesting, 
romantic and thrilling experiences fol- 
low. Various Indian Dance steps may 
be executed “Pipes of Peace,” of course, 
Signing of Treaty, etc. 

A picturesque closing (as .sith us) 
Lafayette’s visit to Canandaigua, the 
cast in Colonial costumes, welcome La- 
fayette and dance colonial steps. 

This to be the last of the evening 
meetings. 


A Convenient ripe-Thawing 
Apparatus 


N excellent and 
that reduces the 
thawing frozen 
made with a short piece hose, a tea 
kettle, and a small oil It will 
reach without danger into all sorts of 
usually inaccessible places and yet thaw 
pipes quickly and efficiently. ‘The piece 
of hose is slipped over the snout of the 
tea kettle. The kettle then filled 
with hot water, placed on the lighted 
oil stove and allowed to boil, The steam 
which then escapes through the hose is 
directed on the frozen pipe which it soon 
thaws out. The hose is wrapped with a 
piece of cloth where it is held in order 
to prevent its burning the hand as the 
hose gets pretty hot. 

This pipe-thawing apparatus is easily 
and quickly assembled as the parts come 
posing it are to be found in most houses 


efficient apparatus 
risk to 


pipes 


2a min- 
can be 


fire 
imum in 


stove. 


1S 


holds, while it is also easily transporte 
able and can be carried or taken almost 
anywhere.— Fp. Henry. 


, 











, Why spend good money for feed and proper 

| housing of your dairy, only to let quart after quart 
of milk be held back by your cows use of some 
discomfort of their udder or teats? 

Go after the extra quarts by giving constant care 
toeven the“ little” hurts of the tender uddertissues. 
Bag Balm has wonderful healing power, remark- 
able ability to penetrate and restore the injured parts 
that make your cows nervous and hard to mi 

For all sorts of hurts, cracked teats, chaps, teats 
stepped on, inflammation of the udder, caked bag, 
bunches, cow pox, etc., Bag Balm brings relief with 

@he first application, Complete healing is quickly 
brought about. 

Bag Balm is sanitary, clean, pleasant to use and 
cannot taint the milk. Itis good for any sort of skin 

} rouble or animal sore—ought to be in every barn 
constantly. 
Feed dealers,general stores,druggists sell Bag Balm, 
Big 10-ounce can only 60c. If your dealer does 
not have it, we will supply you by mail, postpaid, 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION Co., Inc. 
Dept. K Lyndonville, Vt. 


KOw — KARE 








Six Reasons 


for- 
Unadilla 
Leadership 


It doesn’t just happen that 
more Unadilla silos are sold each 
year than any others. Here are 
six of the reasons: 


A Unadilla cures and keeps silage 
better, 

The air-tight fitted staves defy 
frost and save all the valuable silage 
juices. 

It is strong, durable, we'l-built of 
@elected lumber. 

The famous Unadilla ladder makesfor 
the greatest silo safety and easy use. 
hoop can be taken up 12 
inches at the door front. 

Continuous opening at 
feed level. You just push 
out the silage. 

Order early while the fac- 
tory is not rushed and effect 
areal saving of money. Lib- 
eral discount for cash. 

Write for our silo catalog, 
containing information on 
our strongly built storage 
tanks, water tubs and vats. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Boz B Unadilla, N.Y. 








— P= 


UNADILLA SILOS 
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SILOS 


Made absolutely permanent by 
our patented Storm-proof 
Anchor System. Built of the 
very best materials. Will last 
@ lifetime. 


Write for catalog 
and prices. 


ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. 
Dept. 607-8 Frederick, Mé. 
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How to Start the Cow on 
a Profitable Lactation 
Period 
(Continued from page 55) 


milked or sucked entirely dry. 


three days. 
cows. 
normal is to boil it. 
tains an abnormal 


boiled it is good to use. 


cows that have retained afterbirth. 


Feeding After Calving 


milk should be increased 


care and more time will be needed. 


milk for each pound of grain fed. 


It also tells the best cows, 
which ones will respond to 
care. 


is that good feeding ai 


allowed to get too full, nor should it be 


The Farms and Markets Law defines 
milk drawn within five days after calving 
as adulterated milk, yet the commonly ac- 
cepted time before the milk is normal is 
This may differ in different 
The test to see whether milk is 

The first milk con- 
amount of albumen 
which coagulates or hardens when heated. 
If the milk does not become thick when 
There is a well 
founded prejudice against using milk from 
This 
prejudice should of course extend to all 
milk produced by cows not in good health. 


The problem of getting the cow on full 
feed as soon as rossible without causing 


trouble is a delicate one. She should 
have all the water she wishes to drink, 
but it is wise to warm it enough to take 
off the chill if the weather is cold. The 
first day after calving she should have 


no grain with the exception of a bran 
mash. The regular ration fed to cows in 
slowly taking 
about two weeks to get her on full feed. 
If the udder is caked or inflammed greater 
Many 
dairy farmers plan to increase the grain 
ration as long as the cow will continue to 
give an increased amount of milk at the 
rate of three or three and one half pounds 
This 
is likely to be more profitable than giv- 
ing each cow the same amount of feed. 
but showing 
better feed and 


There is a lot more to dairying than 
just putting the feed before them and 
milking them. One thing is sure and that 


id care before and 


during calving will do much toward get- 
ting the cow off on the right foot for a 
long and profitable lactation period. 





a 


Mae FROM THE BARN 


By H. W. BALDWIN 








Flintstone Farm, Dalton, Mass., is the 
home of one of the outstanding Milking 
Shorthorn herds in this country. The 
farm has frequently contributed to the de- 
velopment and welfare of the breed 
through the sale of well-bred individuals 
for foundation purposes. Manager D. H. 
Cande informs us that he has recently 
sold to Goodnow Farm, Princeton, Mass., 
a yearling heifer, Rosalie. She is by 
Greatwood Regulator, and out of Knows- 
leys Lula, a full sister to Buttercup, grand 
champion at the 1923 Eastern States Ex- 
position, and at the 1924 International Live 
Stock Show. 

+ > o 

Knollwood Farm, Fayetteville, N. Y., 
reports the sale of a six-months-old colt, 
Knollwood Revelation by Farceur Su- 
preme, to C. G. Good & Son, Ogden, Iowa. 
The youngster is out of Draga 2nd., one 
of the good brood mares at Knollwood 
Farm. Draga 2nd. is safe in foal again 
to Farceur Supreme. It is reported that 
the price received for the colt is a record 
price for a colt of that age. Supt. Oliver 
Jones reports a good demand for Belgians 
of superior quality. 

* * * 
We are told by W. B. Jones, manager 
of Woodlands Farm, White Plains, N. Y., 
that he has sold Woodlands Pete, a yearl- 
ing bull, to Herbert Schantz, Castorland, 
N. Y. Pete is by Woodland Monarch out 
of Woodland Phyllis, who has a good 
junior two-year-old record in Class G. In 
addition to keeping busy with the good 
Guernseys at Woodlands Farm, Mr. Jones 
is also active with the New York Guern- 
sey Breeders Association, in which organ- 

















ization he is one of the directors. 








FEEDING LINSEED MEAL 


MUST BE 


PROFITABLE 


When It Is Used In Quantities Vary- 
ing up to 50% of Grain Rations Used 
by Successful Feeders Everywhere 


Pabst Holstein Farms Sometimes 


Use 50 Per Cent 


Mr. B. L. Cramton, Mgr. Pabst Holstein Farms, 


Oconomowoc, Wis., writes: 


“‘My opinion of linseed meal in test ration and fitting 
ration can be expressed in a very few words: 


cannot get along without it.’ 


“When we were strong after 7-day records, we fed 
linseed meal, increasing the amount in the ration grad- 
oint at times when they would be 
meal in a grain ration.” 


ually daily up to a 
getting 50% linsee 


Swift’s Head Catile Buyer Recommends 


3 to 5 Pounds Per Head Daily 
Mr. Fred Stemm, head cattle buyer of Swift & 


Co., says: 


“From actual experience I have found linseed meal 
to be a profitable investment in feeding all kinds of 
cattle from poor quality cows to best grade of steers. 
I also found that it pays to feed over the entire period 
starting with a pound or two and gradually increasing 
to a full feed of 3 to 5 pounds, according to age and 
weight, during the last sixty or ninety days.” 


- Doran Brothers, Ohio, Illinois, Hog 
Growers, Used 10 Pounds Linseed Meal 


to a Bushel of Ground Oats | 
This ration, they say, makes a rich slop. They 


state further: 


“We give yearlings one pound per day at the begin- 
ning of the feed and th® last 60 days increase the 


amount to three pounds per day.” 


They estimated that last year linseed meal was worth 


$75.00 per ton in feeding hogs. 


Let us show-you how others have made 10 
on their investment on Linseed Meal. 


coupon below. Get these booklets—and profit by the 


experience of others. 


% to 100% 





3) 57 
























































Feeding line 9 
seed meal ta 
both beef and 


cattle has often shows ® 
proht of 100%. 


‘We 





seed meal proved worth $85.00 
per ton in certain Wisconsi 
Station rations. 






iments showe 
: linseed meal to ‘ 
be worth $13.00 per ton more 
than its cost in dow feedings 





Poultry specialists have found 
linseed meal especially valuablé 
at moulting time. 


Send the 






~weverrtTTrT TTT pdt ted 








Please send ine without obligation either or both of the books I have checked with an “X™ below: 


Booklet **Dollars and Cents RESULTS as told 
by Practical Feeders, Breeders and Dairymen.”* 
Booklet, *‘How to Make Money With Linseed 
Meal,”* by Prof. F. B. Morrison, author with 
W. A. Henry of the Recognized Authority on 
Stock Feeding—**Feeds and Feeding."* 


O 











itt _ Room 1128 Union Trust Bidgs 
CC wept. 1-Rowicaco, weinois 


ames ccc ccccccccccs Cocececcecccesecoss coed 
DOUBs cocccccocccc coceognssccescoseoccece 3 


R. BF. D.cccococcceccocces MMB coccccscccood 





D SAR] COSTS 


LITTLE, EARNS MUCH 


=~ 
















Don’t Pay. ! 





free trial. Write for our special offe: 
book about the improved harness with metal- 
wherever there is wear ani strain. Our “‘Bucklelegs 


Buckle” cannot slip and adds to 
strength and . et iekt WRITE Tobay 











BABSON BROS., 2°43, 191, sweet 









> HEWTON'S Heaves, Coughs, Conditioms 


or, Worms, for co 
WAY ‘ 


7 for Bteck 























= 





HORSE BRE 


BELGIAN HORSES 


On the Farm, on the City streets, in t 
largest show rings, they are always wij 
ners “Knollwood” represents the 
in Belgian stallions and mares. 


KNOLLWOOD FARMS, 
Dept. A. Fayetteville 
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The opportunity is yours. The complete 
Catalogue is to be yours Free. It is now 
ready for mailing. 


You may just as well share in the Sav- 
ings it offers. You may just as well com- 
pare prices, and see what is the low price, 
the right price for everything you buy. 


We offer you the book—free. But your 
name and address is needed. It is neces- 
sary for you to say ‘Send me the book.” 
And therefore we print the coupon on the 
next page, for your convenience. 


Will you ask for the book? Will you 
see for yourself the Savings Ward’s new 
Spring Catalogue offers? 








Ward’s New Spring 
Catalogue Is Yours Free— 
if wou ask for it 


Baltimore—near to you, a great center of fast rail. 
road service, where your order goes quickly! 


Ward’s mammoth new Baltimore building, filled ° 


with acres of new fresh merchandise, ready for 
quick shipment to you! 

Therefore you save both time and transportation 
charges in trading with this near-to-you, complete, 
fully stocked Baltimore house of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. 


Nearness to You Means Better Service 


The seven big plants that together constitute 
Montgomery Ward & Co. were located for the con- 
venience of our customers. We built this house in 
Baltimore because we wanted to serve you better, 
to save you freight charges. It stands as proof of 
our appreciation of your patronage, proof of our 
desire to be of better service to you. 

And yet together these seven enormous buildings 
hold a bigger meaning than mere quick delivery of 
your goods. They mean more than a big neighbor- 
hood convenience that carries large stocks of mer- 
chandise near to you. 

Together they create a vast buying power that 
brings youlower priceson nearly everything you buy. 


$60,000,000 in Cash 
Was Used in Securing Low Prices 


Consider the power of $60,000,000 in cash when 
used to buy goods for you! 


Montgomery 
First Mail 


You always buy on ap 
first mail order guarantee 





54-year-old policy of Mon! 











Send the coupon 
for your copy of : Pn 
this new Spring Be 
Catalogue. It is 
yours free— 





















order house. ‘‘ Your money 
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Think what it means to place an order for a 

sle train load of one lawn mower; for all of the 

ves one big factory can make; for 200,000 pairs 

r  fshoes. And then to pay spot cash for everything 
ught ! 

1 =| That is the way we bought your Spring needs— 

» You! That is the way Ward’s works for you. 


















Expert Buyers Search 
the Markets of the World WEST 
omplete organization of expert buyers buy for VIRGINIA 
; Ashoe buyer who has spent his life in study- 
: lather and shoes; a stove buyer with many o* 
; experience in stoves; these experts go to the ‘yy* 


markets of the world to search for highest 
ity at lowest prices. 


Raw materials are bought. We buy the new live 
for our tires. We buy raw silk. We buy china 
the potteries of Europe. The whole world is our 
in our plan of service for you. 


Ward Quality is Always Maintained 


make our low prices by big buying, expert buying and 
use of ready cash. It would be far easier to make a low 
by merely cutting the quality of the goods. 


inside of a shoe does not show. Live rubber Jooks no 1A 
tin a tire than old rubber. It is easy to make a low GEORG 

It is difficult to make low prices and also keep up 
ity. That requires all of Ward’s vast resources and ex- 
lence and skill! The “‘Golden Rule” is our policy in all 
dealings with you. 











>, ro] 

































This map shows the states 
served by our Baltimore 
house. Vast stocks of mer- 
chandise at this central 
point mean quick ship- 
‘ment and prompt delivery 
of your orders. 








































tee 


"3. We printed the 
ded the first mail 
you want it” is the 
















wy vines Pe t ‘oe 











TO MONTGOMERY WARD & Co., aint 80-B ” iteaves ormoney ba wall 
Baltimore, Maryland me eenoe 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s complet: ; " 
Spring and Summer Catalogue. EDERS 
POUND. 06 0.0 nc cntecesooesens6000n00 400000005 805000600R “ 
PIDGIN 6 ceed db ccdaciceudasicavecdotes eee eee cereeneees ° 
We Din oc can scccddcncccnnceeseisadepeccsnyecsoqnbenensebenesaad ° 
{ 
GRE.» ochncecdcnndindoteptepusnenns bende peheengesbessseebeen . 


eeeeree 


A copy of our Wall Paper Sample Book will be sent to you } 
frce, if you ore ifiterested. Shall we send you a copy? 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 
HE lairymen’s League Cooperative 
As ition announces the following 
Prices tha: dealers will pay the League dur- 
ing t/ tth of January for milk 
testing in the basic zone of 201 to 210 
miies « ‘ew York City. The prices 
mentio) w are not received by the 
farmer into the pool. They are 


prices a rs 
Class } | d Milk 





Class 2A Fluid Cream ~........... 2.10 
cet. «2 @ 360 <TeG..cscsanseass 2.55 
Class 2 C Soft Cheese ~.......... 2.30 
Class 3 iporated whole milk 

Cond. whole milk -.... 2.1¢ 
Class 3B \W le Milk powder ~----2.10 
Class lard cheese other than - 

\merican ae 

Clas : ces will be based on butter 
and Any in cheese « tations on the 
New \ market 

Sheffield Producers 

The field Farms Producers an 
noun e follows prices for 3% 
milk 1 1 to 21 1 zone: 

Class | $2.90 
OY x sdecunnibiintacuiinnindinands 2.30 
Class 3 i ae tia ae 

Cla res determined by butter 
and tat on the New York 
miar ‘ 

Tl pr i c cl are 
noi t l prices t receives. 
The rec trom ¢t dealer 
is tl rf t AV e of 
the « 5 | sa \ ahted 
pris t { tl 
Leagi { 

Non Poo) Cooperative 

The |? ling Dairyt ens ( oop 
erat unees the following prices 
for 3 1 the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
POG L ..isnceeesdsadbeeusdeseen $2.70 
Cla a siciieiusastaleiaiaiaiabtiall 2.30 
Cl 7 ciated 2.00 
Cl ateene Se 
th + receives. The 
fir ai t deal the 
re \ it l 
p! “ ted | the 
orm | ] [ ] 
p! 

{[nterstate Producers 

| tate Af ;)h ad ers \ 

sociat a Sahn lenin Price Pla 





Color Your Butter 
»» Butter Color’’ Gives That 





@Da: 


G viden June Shade which 


Brings Top Prices 














announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
: In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 





the price is $2.53. 

BUTTER MARKET BREAKS 
CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED Jan. 5 Dec. 29 Ago 
Higher 
than extra ..45!/2-46 50!/2-51 442-45 
Extra (92sc) -45 -50 44 =- 
84-91 score ..42 -44'% 44 -49'/4 3612-43 


Lower G'd's 40!-41/4 421/2-43/2 34 “-36 

At the turn of the year the butter 
market broke sharply. This was due to 
a number of factors, the principal one 
I r the absence of active buying on 
the part of jobbers and retailers. In 

w of the weakness which developed 
on the 3lst, buyers have been reluctant 
to take hold actively, buying only 
enough to supply their immediate trade 
Naturally this reduced move- 
ment has left sellers with considerable 
stock on hand and they have not hesi- 
tated to make liberal concessions. In 
vite of that buying has been very cau- 


tious due to advices from the west that 
the Chicago market suffered a sharp 
break. As a matter of fact the markets 


in the cities over the entire country 
show a sharp decline and it is quite nat- 
ral that tl act on the New 
' ’ 
rk market. 


were to stay very high here 


s would ri 


Ices z 

e would soon be receiving consign- 
ments from other s due to the 
ntials in price and this would 
rally depress the market. On top 

of all this the make seems to be much 
‘avier and advices indicate that heavy 
ments are in transit. In addition to 
ceiving liberal supplies of 


sectior 


we are 1 
eign butter. These foreign markets 
‘ d considerably and they 
are trying to find satisfactory outlets in 

this country. 

All of these factors working together 
yw how sit the butter market 
illy is. Just as soon as buyers get 
t old ks cleared up we are going 
to sce a recovery but-in view of the 
ation thi rhout the entire country 
1 the fact that so much foreign butter 


forestalls the possibility of very 


¢ Ihe main purpose of the 
now is to keep main channels 
1 


ifficiently to avoid any heavy 


CHEESE CONTINUES UPWARD 


STATE A Year 
FLATS Jan. 5° Dec. 29 Ago 

F sh fancy ea «315-24 
Fresh av'ge — a — 1 23 - 


Held fancy ..28 -29 27'/2-28l 25 - 


on 
25! 
Held av ge 26'3-27'2 26 -27 23! 3-242 





“£ ld « It tea 
a nfiul to each The cheese market is diametrically 
a gallon of cream te to the situation in the butter 
, _* nd out of your rket. The tone is not very firm but 
\\\ chuta comes wat prices have been steadily advancing. The 
/ : WiLL r ol G i make in New York State is extremely 
™ “ oe Dan-! jioht and although Wisconsin is run- 
y | “F711 delion Butter Col- el ] f 
gr FP iit! ae sez “a ng slig itly ah ad of last year, nevecr- 
! o i, \' JP. pag tl theless western markets are absorbing 
\ 4 ; . \ t 1c, hart 1i¢cSs, *} : “ae " ly eres los ly 
, a aaauee all| ' make out there very Cc ely. 
Mas 1 Natiowal food la aed fac [he market is so strong here in the 
<) ‘ ue i! large « Does-} l-ast that sales are reported in northern 
n't col te lk lastel Large} New York as being slightly above par 
bott! cost only 35 ; at drug or 1 New York City, taking freight 
g! Wri > sample] differentials into consideration. As a 
bottle ‘LLS & RICHARDSON CO ilt of t trong situation in the pro- 
WELLS Burlinet Vt - d g prices have again advanc- 
ngtor ; : ae an 
a } ed a half ¢ in New York City. The 
| activity in the market over the holidays 
SHIP YOUR EGGS| ss vcr ssumies i's 1s oe 
; » r a bad time for reccivers. 
WHITE AND BROWN zs _ 
: NEARBY EGGS WEAKER 
To R. BRENNER & SONS |,..... —_ 
4 | WHITES Jan. 5 Dec. 29 Ago 
Bciuded Commission Merchants | Selected Extras ....48- 64.55 69-70 
: . : | Av’ge extras »....... 47-48 51-53 67-68 
358 Greenwich St., New York City | Extra firsts /........44-46 48-50 65-66 
| Firsts inkxdincaiae 45-51 60-65 
® as Gathered ...........39-46 45-51 60-65 
112 ACRE NEW YORK MONEY-MAKER Panate e380 42.43: 54000 
2 COWS, HORSES, 15 ACRES CORN e | BROWNS 
2 . ——, a, t ' mi- | Fancy oe 44-47 51-54 68-69 
is : te] rhe egg market has turned extremely 
. 4. n se, _ over oe Mt Be 7 ik over the holidays due primarily to 
timt i pay for all. A big opportunity at $3400 isually heavy receipts. The weakness 
_s rd ek, : tates tum! was first felt in the medium and lower 
» , many sta i STROUT FARM | i 
seNCY, 255-R, 4th Ave., New York City ' but as supplics increase the 





weakness spread to the fancier marks 
with the result that quotations have 
slumped off all along the line. We 
again repeat what we have said a num- 
ber of times in these columns that the 
man who is shipping eggs should pay 
extreme attention to his local markets, 
especially for the smaller and intermed- 
jate marks. In many parts of the coun- 
try, local prices are considerably higher 
than New York City quotations. We 
know of a number of instances where 
local poultrymen are getting from 4 to 
5 cents more per dozen above the top 
New York prices and their eggs would 
g -de no better than firsts, so that they 
are actually beating the market from 
10 to 12 cents per When re- 
ceipts are as heavy as they are now, 
act just the same as when re- 
*s are high. They 
only the 


dozen. 


buyers 
ceipts are low and pric 
get very selecting 
fanciest marks. There 
in the market that 
independent for what they 
existing prices. 


LIVE POULTRY HIGHER 


critical, 
are sO Many cggs 
can be quite 
take at the 


, 


they 


FOWLS A Year 
Jan. 5 Dec. 29 Ago 
SetereS cc cccccccces 38-40 35-37 35-38 
EOMOTNO .cccccece 31-33 28-30 25-30 
CHICKENS 
Colored .....cceee . .33-42 31-32 -32 
BOMOORD sccccescs .31-32 28-29 -30 
Broilers cece .45-50 45-50 45-50 
Due to unusually light supplies of live 


7 
poultry the market has taken on an ex- 
tremely strong tone. Fancy fowls have 
been selling upward as high as 40 cents, 
although the range on the _ various 
breeds, particularly on Leghorns runs as 
low as 3lce. Colored chickens have been 
enjoying an unusually good market since 
New Years, small lored 


ens going as high as 42c. Larger color- 


. vrs 
sized «¢ chick- 


ed chickens are not turning quite as 


readily as small 





to the fact that a lot of the reccipts are 
staggy and consequently unwanted. 
Poultrymen who have been culling their 
flocks and throwing out a lot « nde- 

rable pullet ve been ex; g 
a very good market, puliets bringing as 
much as 38c to 40 ver holid 

rhe turkey 1 ket took a ve uncx- 
I ted n, | ] ( to 45c:; id 
50c>- Advices previous to the Thanks- 


giving holidays indicated and forecast 





GRAINS AND FEEDS 


FUTURES Dec. 
Jan. 5 Dec. 29 1924 
(At Chicago) 
Wheat, Dec. new 1.87 1.87 1.707% 
Corn, Dec. ..... 8073 .8073 1.2834 
Oats, Dec. . 41l2 41\2 5873 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat, No. 2Red 2.09 2.09 —. 
Corn, No. 2 Yel .9934 -9924 -_——- 
Oats, No. 2 .. 54 54! : 





No feed quotations reported due to holi- 
days. 


POTATOES SLIGHTLY EASIE- 


The potato market has eased off 
slightly from the high point last weck. 
Most reccivers are holding out for early 
prices but buyers are slow to take hold. 
extremely itical. 


Buyers are y cr 
sharp controversy 


A rather 
in the potato market over carlot inspec- 
tion. In a number of instances ship- 
pers have had carlot inspection at load- 
ing points only to have carlot inspection 
at destination at the expense of the 

throwing the car into lower 
classification. It is casy to imagine the 
effect of this upon the market. 

States in bulk per 180 pounds are 
about the same range as they were about 
a week ago, although it is impossible 
to get the top quotation. At the pres- 
ent time they bring $7.50 to $8. A year 


ago States were bringing from $1.85 to 


started 





receiver, 


rticularly due: 








$2.10 per 180 pounds in bulk. States ip 
150-pound sacks are selling from $6.25 


to $7. This top figure is rare. A year 
ago States in 150-pownd sacks were 
bringing from $1.90 to $2.10. Maines 


have also eased off since last week about 
25c per barrel. 


IN THE PRODUCE MARKET 


Cabbage continues to advance. Ox 
January 5 Danish cabbage was bringing 
anywhere from $48 to $50 a ton in bulk, 
an! the trend is still upward. Undoubt- 
edly the market has taken on this 
strong tone since the most recent crop 
estimates have been released which in- 
dicate that in addition to a much lighter 
crop than last year, the present holdings 
for future shipments are relatively light- 
er, for the movement of cabbage to date 
has run way ahead of the 1924 record, 

There is no change in the bean mare 
ket, all varieties moving slowly, white 
kidneys are trending downward, while 
peas and red kidneys stay the same 
Marrows $8.50 to $9.50, peas $5.25 to $6; 
red kidneys $9 to $9.75; white kidneys 
$8.25 to $9.25. 

There is no chan ,e in the hay mare 
ket since our last report, $29 still repe 
resents the top of the market. There 
is little or no No. 1 timothy in the prese 
ent arrivals. If some real choice No. } 
hay were to come in at the moment it 
would undoubtedly bring a dollar preme 
ium. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


The market on live veals of late has 
not been particularly good, although 
real prime stock has been bringing as 
high as $17 per hundred. Receipts have 
been light but trade has only been mod- 
eratcly active, otherwise we would have 
seen a much lower market. Most of the 
business has been done anywhere from 
prices ranging from $10.25 to $17. 

The demand for live lambs has cased 
off slightly, only the very fanciest marks 
will bring $16.25 to $16.50. Most of the 
arrivals are selling anywhere from $12 
to $16. 

Live hogs have been mecting a very 
good demand and a firm market. York- 


ers weighing from 100 to 200 pounds 
have been bringing anywhere from $12.- 
50 to $13.25, the lichter marks bringing 


the more 








Free friai of 
Proved Swedish 
Abortion Treatment 


Famous Foreign Formula quickly relieves 
badly infested herds. Gives amazing 
d, s 


results in cases believed h 

‘“housands of American Farmers say the Fro» 
berg Swedish Abortion Treatment has saved their 
herds from destruction. This remarkable treat 
ment has been used for yearsin the big dairy 
country Sweden, and has cleaned up whole dis 
tricts over there literally rotting with abortion. 
Frank Halfman, Crown Point, Ind., writes: ““Twe 
years ago, I lost every calf from my herd of forty 
cows. All remedies failed until I used vours. I have 
never lost a calf since’ 








i 

c. c. C (Cow, “alf, Control) is guaranteed te 
abso. utely stop abortion or the treatment cost is 
refunded. Write today for full details explaining 
our free trial offer. 

Simply send your name and address, without 
further obligation on your part to Froberg Rém- 
edy Co., 44 Lincoln St., Valparaiso, Ind. 





PATENTS \ 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for 
“‘Record of Invention’’ form. No charge for 
information on how to proceed. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Prompt, eareful, 
FREE book, “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
eMficient service. Clarence A. O'Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, Dept. 738, Security Bank Building 
(directly across street from Patent office), Washington, D. 
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American Agriculturist, January 16, 1926 


Among the Farmers 


Dairymen’s League Buys Standara Dairy 


NNOUNCEMENT was made yes- 

terday at the headquarters of the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Inc., New York City, of the 
purchase of the entire country and city 
business of the Standard Dairy Com- 
pany, having its headquarters at 611-615 
East 12th Street, New York City. The 
property thus acquired by the League 
jncludes seven country receiving sta- 
tions all located in New York State, as 
follows: Moravia, Cayuga County; Sher- 
burne, Chenango County; East Winfield, 
Herkimer County; Saquoit, Oneida 
County; North Hartford and Cuyler in 
Cortland County; and Kirkville in On- 
ondaga County. 

The location and nature of the 
tribution business thus acquired by the 
League farmers should fit in profitably 
with the business handled through the 
League's big plant at Avenue B and 
1%th Street 


dis- 


National Dairy Products Buys 
Breyer Ice Cream Co. 

4 fees National Dairy Products Cor- 

poration has acquired the interests 

of the Breyer Ice Cream Company, ac- 

cording to a recent announcement from 


Thomas McInnerney, President of the 
Corporation. 
The Breyer Companies were estab- 


lished in Philadelphia more than sixty 
years ago. They have extensive plants 
in Philadelphia and New York and are 
said to to have developed the largest ice 
cream business in the country. 

According to the announcement 
Hienry W. Breyer will give his entire 
time to this part of the merged business. 
He will become a director of the Nation- 
al Dairy Products Corporation. 


a 


Madison Square Garden Poultry 


- Show 

_ Madison Garden Poul- 

try Show opened on Wednesday, 
January 6, for the first show in the new 
Madison Square Garden. The show is 
located in the basement, which makes 
possible the setting up of the 
several days in advance of the 
Trucks can drive right into the 
ment to unload. In spite of the good 
features of the new quarters, the old 
exhibitors miss the airy spaces over- 
head, and the picturesqueness of the old 


Square 


coops 
show. 
base- 


garden. 

In spite of the new surroundings the 
show is the same. The birds are there 
in numbers, as well as pet stock and 
black foxes, not to mention the many in- 
teresting and instructive commercial ex- 
hibits. Eleven poultry journals have 
booths, and fourteen feed manufacturers 
have exhibits. Other exhibits include 
everything from portable houses and 
mammoth incubators, to chick feeders, 
non freeze water fountains and mash 
hoppers. 

In addition to the many pens of fowls 
entered for prizes, several farms had 
hens exhibited for advertising purpases. 
One of the most interesting of these 
was the pen of white leghorns that won 
the 1924-25 Bergen County Egg laying 
contest. The crowd did not bother them 
a bit, in fact one of the hens was oc- 
cupying one of the wire nests in the 
corner of the coop, apparently unaware 
of the crowds that continually 
passing’ by. 

While the list of notable breeders is 
larger than usual, it is also true that 
there are exhibits from a greater num- 
ber of small breeders. Apparently all 
are anxious to take blue ribbons from 
the first show in the new Garden. Some 
oi the entries from distant points came 
front Ontario, Canada, California, Tex- 
as, Georgia, Mississippi, and North Car- 
olina. 

Presulent Coolidge’s uncle, Dr. C. V. 
3uff Plymouth 


were 


Coolkidgc is showing 


Rocks. The Hon. John Martin, minis- 
ter ot Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, is 
in attendance. Dr. M. L. Jull of the 
United States Department is bringing 
an exhibit. Hotels near the Garden are 
crowded. All prospects seem good for 
a show that will measure up to the high 
standard of previous years. 





WGY Agricultural Program for 
January 18. 
ENERAL Electric Co., Schenectady, 
i - 
7:00 p. m—Weckly Letter—“What the 
Farmer is Thinking” by O. M. Kile, 


Agriculturist Economist and Pub- 
licist. 

7:05 p. m—Weekly Market and Crop 
Review prepared by the New York 
State Department of Farms and 
Markets. 

7:15 p. m.—Address—“Bringing Elec- 


tricity to the Farm,” Joseph Kunz- 

mann, Director of Markets for the 

Thomas F. Logan Advertising 

Agency of New York City. 

5 p. m.—Special Feature — “The 
Work of the New York State 
School of Agriculture” consisting of 
five short talks as follows: 
“Introductory Remarks, L. W. Crit- 

tenden, Director of the New 
York State School of Agriculture 
at Cobleskill. 

“What Does the Future in Agricul- 
ture Hold for the Young Man”, 
Maurice Runkle. 

“How I am Preparing 
ing’, Chester Williamson. 

“The Practical Worth of an Agri- 
cultural Training,’ Richard Weis- 
heit. 

“Summary”, A. K. Getman, Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, 
State Educational Board. 

7:40 p. m.—Farm News Items, prepar- 

ed by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Students of the New York State 
School of Agriculture at Cobieskill, the 
director of the school, L. W. Crittenden 
and A. K. Getman, supervisor of agri- 
cultural education, will participate in a 
feature program in connection with the 
weekly agricultural program of WGY, 
Monday night, January 18. 

Joseph Kunzmann, for over two years 
director of markets with the Thomas F. 
Logan advertising agency, will speak on 
“Bringing Electricity to the Farm.” 


97.9 
4am 


for Farm- 





H. B. Rogers Chief Agricultural 
Agent of Erie 

NNOUNCEMENT 

made that Hawley B. Rogers has 
been appointed Chief Agricultural Agent 
of the Erie Railroad, taking effect Jan- 
tary Ist. Mr. Rogers takes the place 
of Mr. L. D. Fuller, who is assuming 
work of a similar nature for the Chicago 
and Eastern Illinois Railway. Mr. Rog- 
ers received his farm training in Che- 
mung County, is a graduate of the State 
College of Cornell, for a number of years 
was County Farm Bureau Agent in 
Chautaqua County, and since -:920 has 
been with the Erie Railroad in the ca- 
pacity of agricultural agent. 

Mr. T. N. Palmer, who has been act- 
ing as farm products agent with the 
Erie has been appointed agricultural 
agent to take over the work which has 
been conducted by Mr. Rogers. 


was recently 





Farmers’ Meetings 


January 18 to 20.: A three day farmers’ 
school will be held at Malone, New 
York. The principal speaker will 
be Dr. G. F. Warren of the State 
College of Agriculture. 

January 18 to 22. The 10th annual 
State Farm Product Show at Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


The Potato 
Problem — 

















WILL next season be favorable? 
Will it pay you to increase your potato 
acreage and cut down on other crops ? 


(17) 6 










In other years after a good marketing season, 
the tendency has been toward increased acreage 
—often followed by overproduction and low 


prices. 


The best solution is: increase your yield per 





acre—reduce your production cost per bushel 
Through careful cultural me‘! 
lection of seed, spraying, anu other details— 
and through careful soil management such as 
crop rotation and the use of high analysis fer- 
tilizers, you can increase your yield per acre 
and reduce your production cost per bushel. 
The results of many experiments show that 
80 to 100 pounds of actual potash per acre, ap- 
plied with the proper quantities of nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid, gives profitable returns. 


ds—proper se- 


On this basis at least 1,000 pounds per acre of a high 


Free 


This useful fertilizer 
booklet will be mailed 
free to growers who 
write to us for a copy. 

Potash strengthens 
the stalks ... It is 
also important in the 
formation of starch in 
the tubers and assists 





Potatoes.”” 


the plants to better 

withstand the attacks ATLANTA 

of disease. Potash Sales Agents—ll. J 
Pays! West of Rockies— 


analysis complete fertilizer containing 8 to 10% 
or 2,000 pounds per acre if the potash content is 5%, are 
required to supply the necessary potash. 
growers prefer sulfate of potash in their mixtures. 


FREE. 
per acre—at lower production-cost per bushel—will find 
helpful information in the newly revised booklet “Better 


potash, 
Many successful 


Potato growers interested in higher yields 


You can obtain your free copy by writing 


to the address below. 


POTASH IMPORTING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
10 Bridge St., Dept. K-48 New York, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 
Baker % Bro., 81 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Meyer, Wilson @ Co., San Francisco, Cal, 








“Codfish in the Farm Yard” 


A folder that tells about onc of the 
FREE | BE em helps to increased poultry 
° profits ever discovered. Tells you 
how to raise a bigger percentage of healthy, vigorous 
chicks. How to make your broods more uniform. How 
How to overcome | 
How to improve the color of the flesh. Tells in detail 
about Gorton’s Cod Liver Oil and the results from its use 
in feeding young chicks and other live stock. Send your 

name and address on a postcard for a copy today. 

Address Dept. A-1 
GORTON’S COD LIVER OIL CO. 

Associated with Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co. Ltd., Gloucester, Mass. 


to eliminate “runts’’. 


weakness. 











Special sale for limited time. 


PEACH TRE Get our catalog and special sale 
price. Act quick te save money. 

CHAMPION NURSERIES 
8 Main St., Perry, O. 





SWINE BREEDERS 





BRISTOL COUNTY HOSPITAL 
STOCK-FARM, Attleboro, Mass. 
Breeders of Registered Duroc Swine 


BOAR—(Chinchinna Select Sensation) —Ne. 246455 
Farrowed March 5, 1924 


Bred by the Chinchinna Stock Farm,. New Carlisle, 
=. Took three Grand Champion Prizes at Fairs— 


year. 
A limited number of Sows and Boars for sale. 
8-weeks old Pigs, for sale. Fall and Spring. 





FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross, and Chester and Berkshire 
cross, all large growthy pigs, weaned and eating pigs—@ 
to 8 weeks old $5 each. 8 to 9 weeks old, $5.50 cach, 
Also 30 Pure bred Chester White Barrow boars or sows, 
6 to 8 weeks old, $6.00 each, These pigs are all bred 
from registered boars and large sows and will make 
large hogs for feeding. I will ship from 2 to 50 to you 
on approval C. ©. PD. at your depot. If pigs are not 
satisfactory, return them at my expense. No charge for 
erating. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel. 0086, 
150 PIGS FOR SALE 150 


Chester and Berkshire cress, also Yorkshire and Chester 
cross, all large and healthy stock, weaned and good feed- 





ers. 6 to 7 weeks old, $4.75; and 8 to 9 weeks old 
$5.00. 49 Chesters, pure breds, 6 to 7 weeks old, 
$5.50 each. Safe delivery guaranteed, no charge for 


shipping crates. Examine pigs on arrival at your depot, 
if not satisfied, return at my expense. Will ship C 0. D, 


A. M. LUX, WOBURN, MASS. 
206 Washington St. Tel. 1415 








When writing advertisers 


Be sure to say that you saw it 


in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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sees Healthy 


MAKE THEM GROW FASTER — LAY EARLIER 
‘WITH NEW WONDER 


© fpee,osflex-0-Glass 


Lets Ulira- pin. Si tor your hens uchly| and chcapy. Gr Give ne 
soft sunlight full of bs jolet rays 

winter months that they must have te ce eggs. 

(Glass stops these rays.) A PLER-O-G ASS covered 


~y all 
heat and health 


| s prratch shed kecpe bens comfortable anc 
1.8 COST of GLASS oe Fae t= 


will lay the : 
lif ty A itself f short 
Chicks 1-3 Faster rrrcining. tases build: time. Makes ideal sunroom for early hatched chicks. 
ing rays of the san. Chicks under s gctpracticallynene Also used to enciese pe do storm 
of these rays: they won't pase & b giass— and chicks deore—saves fuel. Makes a bright, sun-lit room. 


out in the weather are sub, and discase. But— 
put your chicks ander FLEX-O- cass This new wonder Use Flex-0-Giass at Our Risk 
the ‘ik earface- Order your supply today. Use it 10 days. If then youdo 
% through, in concentrated not find pesutte better than if glass were used or if you 
are not more than satisfied send it back and we will 
lay 4 quicker. Bot FLEX is necessary to sefend your money without question. Isn't that fair? 
= your chicks fall benefit of the 


which es ultra-violet rays in concentrated form. State PRIOES—-AR | Postage Prepaid 


Experiment Stations gocemmend ad FLEX~ O-GLASS; your 
of satisfied users says “I bed Eo yee ot me sc28 25 ono = Spare 
SPECIAL 













prices F. O. B. on request, 
Fer 0 wowed yous us of 


o 
splendid success with Flex 


| 2 What thie How Weader Material le 











Wie-0-Giase & octrena, durable sloth bene chesting exated Flex-O-Glass 3534 inches wide post- 
with a newly disco: a arent $5 (135 eq.ft.) Covers 
substitute for gians at \ the cost, ot better as it lets the x 16 ft., for 200 chicks.) 
healthful Ultra-Violet rays of | 1 thru (glass doesn’t) Ordertoday, you take norisk. . 

and holds heat better. Absolute! airtightand or your refunded. Add 8c per yard outside U.S. 
onbre e. Keeps out cold, rein wenow, and storm.Admits Free book with every order, contains instructions and 
only warm at ased ight. Easily installed. Justcut with information on poultry diseases and remedies. Don’t 
shears and tack on. lose our address. Order direct from factory today. 
HOT BEDS—RAISE STRONGER PLANTs °= =" MAIL THIS COUPON ee 
QUICKER Because Fier- : Flex-0 Glass Miz. Co-. Dept. 170 

O-Gilass admits concentrated & ' 1451 &. Cicero Ave., Chicago, mt. ° 
Ultra- Violet rays, makes Lg senor which 9end Mec. § 





plants grow moch faster and 
stronger than under glass. 
Quickly pays for itself. ys 
‘or hot houses because it 





lass 35% in. wide, by prepaid ' 
arcel post. iis enderateed that if 1 am not satis- g 
’ Ht = after usi it for 10 daya 1 may return it and 5 





scattcrs light exactly as wanted and dpenant chill as giacs g you will ref my money. ‘ 
does, yet costes only § as much end far easier installed. g¢ ‘ 
| Also used in factory, and school windows to diffuse © RRR cccccersesenssccccscccs cescessssoccccncsausnespesneeecscousqnnsssencens 

| eeagiare. Actuaily makes room lighter. ' 7 
bn 0-GLASS MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 270 6 Tows .. __.State... _ 


It has proven the best glass 
substitute by Use and Tests 


FLEX-O-GLASS IS NOT AN IMITATION 
50-Egg HATCHER $825 


All metal, fireproof Less 

eare Unban a iting her can be used 
Leading small incwhator for 

producing big hatches, healthy 

chicks. Catalog fre 


Cycle Hatcher Co. Box D, Elmira, W. Y. 





140 boo Incubators 


30 Daus Trial 


Freight Paid east of the Rockies. 
Hot water, copper tanks—double 

@) 4 wails—dead air space —double 

glass doors. Shipped complete, 

with ail fixtures set up ready to use. 


140 Egg--$13-.75; with Dram Brooder, $18.95 
$15.95; with Dram Brooder, zoe 15 























Orders are now coming in for E. R. 
book, THE TROUBLE 
Don't miss your chance to add 





Eastman’s new 
MAKER. 
to your library 
“David Harum.” 
CAN AGRICULTURI 





the best farm story since 


Send $1.00 to Amert- 


r, 461 Fourth 
pees Hieest, rom this od. 80 days tria!—mone & if net 
\ ork City. A if not ready to order now, don’t buy can you cet 
, ¢ vie ised catalan w which ehows largor sizes up to 000 eggs. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 120 , Racine, Wis. 


= 


[B AB Y& CHICKS 


s Schwegler’s a Baby Chicks 


“LIVE AND LAY" 


They live because they are bred from healthy, free range 
, flocks, that have thrived and gained in vigor for generations. 
; <=; They lay because they are from selected. tested and culled 
. high egg power stock. Leghorns, Rocks, R.1. Reds, Anconas, 
Minorcas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 10c,and up. Order early. 
100% live delivery, Postpaid. Members of International Raby 
Write now for our FREE @HICK BOOK. 


204 NORTHAMPTON BuFraLto N.Y 


Avenue, 
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Be Gn - Chick Association. 
von eisa S.cuwecier’s Harcuear 








BUY C. M. L. QUALITY CHICKS | 


att @ vom BARRON <page ood head | 
Ww wre | tat aod, t best system 
jo t b ' ett Bart Leghor ‘ M4 Ny ic $ or K 1 from high- 
on tained in th count Alo Cl | ass we d-to-lay stock. 
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BRYAN HATCHERY 
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Get The Breeders Ready 


Not Too Early to Pick Out Hatching Stock 


T may seem a bit early to talk about 
hatching, but when you stop and count 
off the weeks betweea now and the time 
baby chicks first put in their appearance, 
it really isn’t so far away. It is not a bit 
too early to talk about sclecting the 
breeders and getting them in shape for 
their coming “heavy season.” 
sreeders in the true sense of the word 
are much different from the ordinary run 
of the flock, both in the care they require 
and in their individual characteristics. The 
breeders are choice birds. Upon them 
depends the future of a man’s business. 
With the phenomenil development of 
the baby chick industry more and more 
poultrymen are buying their young stock 
from reliable hatcheries. This eliminates 
the task of bothering with feeding pens 
and caring for incubators which to some 
men is a big factor. But there are thou- 
sands of poultrymen who are not satis- 
fied with any stock but their own. For 
that they cannot be criticized. Many not 
only hatch out their own steck but do 
custom hatching on the side, thereby mak- 
ing their incubators return an additional 
revenue. Therefore the man who uses 
the product of his own flock for hatching 
purposes must pay particular attention to 
his breeders, lest undesirable character- 
transmitted on to the young 
t is his job to select his breeders, 


istics be 
chicks 
cull them as it were. 


Examine Each Individual Hen 


every hen 
Every 


To select breeders properly, 
should be handled individually. 
one should have good size as well as 
weight. Leghorns .should weigh about 
four pounds and the heavier breeds such 
as the Rocks and Reds a pound heavier. 
Health and vigor also have a very im- 
portant influence on breeders, fully as im- 
portant as size and conformation. Any 
hen that shows any indication of weakness 
factors should be dis- 
minor imperfections 
such as poor tail 
feathers on the 


in either of these 
carded. Of course, 
should also be noted, 
character, crooked toes, 
shanks and foreign colors. 

The conformation of the individual hen 
is often overlooked in spite of the fact 
that it has a very direct and important 
relationship to the progeny. As a matter 
of fact, conformation or shape, size and 
development of the body, is just as import- 
ant in the male bird as in the hen. The 
points to be watched are depth from the 
center of the back to the front of the keel 


bone, a long keel bone, a distance of three 





| pelvic bone and a 
| head should typify 





between the keel bone and the 
long wide flat back. The 
vigor and alertness. 


inches 


Buy Pedigreed Males 


It pays to buy good males. A bird 
with a pedigree is worth twice as much 
as one having only a good reputation, 


When you buy a rooster make sure that 


he stands on his feet in true “he fashion,’ 
erect and even belligerent. The legs 
should be well apart and straight. “Knock 


knees” do not typify strong qualities. For 
the lighter breeds one male is sufficient 
for a flock of fifteen hens, while in the 
heavier breeds, one should be allowed for 
every ten. 


Breeders need more exercise than do 
average layers and should have a little 
more space to work in. Litter should 


be kept deep to insure plenty of exercise. 
The rations should be so managed that the 
birds are always looking for food, scratch- 
ing in the litter looking for grain, thereby 
g-tting an abundance of exercise. Green 


food is essential and should be fed in 
plenty. Cod liver oil may be found bene- 
ficial. Yeast is said to increase chick 
vitality. Fresh water is absolutely im- 
perative. When the weather gets real bad 


and the temperature falls to the freezing 
point, then the curtains can be closed, 


especially if the wind is blowing from the 
front of the pen. Everything should be 
so managed to keep the birds at the peak 
of health and full of vigor. 





Leghorns Lead at Farmingdal: 
Egg Laying Contest 

URING the. month of November the 

Leghorns as a breed averaged to re- 
turn twenty-eight cents profit per pullet 
above the cost of feed, which came te 
fourteen cents. The Wyandottes were 
the second most profitable breed with a 
profit of twenty-one cents per bird. The 
Andalusians were the only birds that ‘.id 
a standard egg of two ounces, on the 
average. For this reason the value of 
eggs was computed from the “medium” 
price or 614c for both white and brower 
eggs. 

Owing to the lack of uniformity in ma- 
turity and weight of the pullets, no semi- 
solid buttermilk was fed until the first of 
December when all breeds received one 
pound of milk to each hundred birds. The 
milk is mixed with soaked oats (one 
bushel to 1,200 birds). In addition cod 
liver oil is mixed with the milk anc oats 
at the rate of one-half pint to each hundred 
birds. The cod liver oil is fed io add 
vitamins to the ration, and to maintain 
good health and cut down mortality.— 
—D. Horton. 


Reds First in Eighth Week 


During the Eighth week of the Contest 
the 1,000 pullets laid 2,190 eggs or 31.3 
per cent. This is a gain of 1.9% over 
last week's production and is 16.2% better 
than the production for the same week in 
the previous competition. The pullets 
have laid 13,535 eggs to date since No- 
vember I, 1925; tis is 3,91f more eggs 
than were laid during the same period 
in the last contest. 

Sunset Poultry Farm’s Reds wére high 
pen for the week with a score of 53 eggs 
this production puts this pen in first place 
for production to date. Harvey V. 
Byerly’s White Wyandottes were second 
high pen for the week with 48 egg 
Cedarhurst Poultry Farm’s Leghorns were 
third best pen with a score of 47 eggs. 
Another entry of Leghorns from Meadow 
Lawn Poultry Farm came in fourth with 
46 eggs. Fifth place went to a team of 
Leghorns, entered by Barnes Hollywood 
Strain Leghorn Farm, that laid 45 eggs. 

Following are all of the entries in the 
contest and the total production for the 
first eight weeks, ending December 20. 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


H. F. Hendrickson, Bridgehampton, 
Bic Tig BR We. nbc tcccdacncactdsnwnsiewses 186 
Sunny Slope Farm, Owego, N. Y....... 184 


Meadowedge Farm, Sterling Junction, 


TU, kk ces sccccccseesesinencnsccceces ~70 
Barnes Hollywood Strain Leghorn 
Peres, BOG, FE. We cccsccsstoscessss 254 
Eusner’s Poultry Farm, Monticelic 
MA We skdeencdavtsedeetuestacsien aos oe 
LeRoy Wilcox, Speonk, L. I., N. Y.. 126 
W. S. Hannah & Son, R 10 Grand 
a a re errr eee 208 
Ruehles’ Sunnyside Farm, Pleasa: nt 
VWattey, HM. Ve svccccccdesessccssces 240 
Willow Brook Poultry Farm, Odessa, 
OO Oe 225 
John F. Wineke, Reisterstown, Mary- 
BD dinnnesctcbi nas assccdagacsdsecents 292 
Culmor Leghorn Farm, Farmington, 
OU.” Ge nceckant6s0eenndsccracgss 171 
Grandview Poultry Farm, Zeeland, 
DE: ‘wakbenenanentuedsadsadbseneenses 183 
Seaver Farm, Smithtown’ Branch, 
‘. 6, We. s6nnceecesesesenetgasescene 166 
Cedarhurst Poultry Farm, Rahway, 4 
bb Gk Sreede bene eeepeEdedecesedse se bse 5 
Kirkup’s Poultry Farm, Mattituck, 
es Gp Bs. Va ccdesqcsresdiovstcsdecéucne 102 
Norman C. Jones, Georgetown, Del. .. 196 
W. WN. Hendrick, ereenebts Ontario, 
CORED .ccccccsccsccocvsseccosess cece: 183 
Meadow Lawn “Poultry ‘Farm, R 5, 
Dh: Sb wsitcccanseeDbskavewes 221 


Howard P. Corsa, Perkasie, Penna. ... 208 
Weliward Poultry Farm, East Setau- 


ee | Seer 194 
Alfred R. Scott, Toms River, N. J..... 139 
E. & D. Chicken Farm, Mt. Sinal, 

ES SR errr 180 
Roderick Poultry Farm, Dover-Fox- 

See ere ieee 0? 
Fluhrer Farm, Mountain “Dale, mm V 5 


Cc. R. Misner, Williamsport, Penna. .., 296 

Tanglewood wiretaps Moriches, L. 1., 

pe.’ seekice” 2 jhiahnan ea ee ie was 
N. Y. 


SOOO eee eee reat ew eeeeee 
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Benjamin Brower, Hempstead, L. IL., 
i SR epee 146 
Hillcrest Poultry Farm, Waterstreet, 
PO, cc cccccceccdccsscseccccoesocese 187 
White Acres, Dauphin, Penna ......... 1 
Pine Grove Poultry — Lake Hon- 
konkoma, L. lL., » OT enssesesd 143 
Kerr Chickeries, Inc, * Frenchtown, 7 
BE. Gd, cowcnccccccescocccccsecccctesecese 
Garber “Leghorn voip Enid, Okla- 
WOMBR ccccccecccccce coccececcossescce 139 
Locust Grove Bee yy Poultry Farm, 
Trumansburg, N. Y. .....-+ssecceese +32 
Five Point | ppoeuie Farm, Mt. 
Gohoraiem, HM. bd. cc cccccccccsccccsccses 49 
Lone Elm 5 Farm, Ballston Spa, er 
Re We ai vaeshanddweentiane kee csaeracees 
Oak Hill Farm, Hauppauge, L. I., 
Sk We: Sceteadd SONenetacemnenaracey kines 205 
Locust “Corner Poultry Farm, Mt. Sinai, - 
Bis es GE Ob ekcon cbuvdecescecsvcarensas 
C-.rge B Ferris, Grand Rapids, 
GS 6ins 6kabadner hen eces is ckendseeese 209 
Dr. L. E. Heasley, Grand Rapids, 
OO, 06:6 08066550n00 00050506080 60K6088 217 
ae Poultry Farm, Syossett, L. I., one 
oun Ridge Farm, New Dorp, Staten 
WO, FE. Vn wc ccccccccncccscstsescse 103 
Fritz oon East Northport, L. I., 1. 


suites’ Demonstration Farm, Ballwin, 


HEME  ccncecccbhecnccneeccercennseune 288 
Cloverdale Poultry Farm, R 1, Cortland, 
Pi, We SamEhenctdates chs0censa ged eer eens 188 
Eugene Delamarter, Elmira, N. Y. 107 
A. Downs, Washington, Mich. ..... 169 
Kilbourn Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 
PUG, FRR.  ccccccccctccsnscccccsscs 69 
Henry Rapp, Jr., Farmingdale, N. J... 148 
Al Marr's ago Leghorns, St. James, 
eee 163 
T. B. ‘hia Gwe, 06. Ve cccceceses 87 
Pussy Willow Egg Farm, East 
Moriches, L. I., We his eigh aM os Oni 171 
hs Poultry Farm, Yaphank, L. I. 
OER OE PT erent 94 
Cc. \. Darby, North Branch, N. J. ..... 147 
Clarence G. Parker, Moravia, N. Y. 156 
Glenrest, Forest Gien, N. Y. .......+-- 153 
The a ge Poultry Farm, Toms 
Fwets FE, B. ccccccccncosscccceccesecs 145 
ROSE come BROWN © ecmaeanuiny 
Valley Farm, Wallkill, N. Y. .......... 78 


SINGLE COMS RHODE ISLAND RE. 


Ascutney Farms, Hartland, Vermont. 87 
Sunset Poultry Farm, Amherst, Mass.. 309 
= oo Farm, Huntington, L. I., os 
sami Tompkins. Concord, Mass 48 
Ed. A. Oelkuct, Bloomfield, Conn 43 
Red Bird Farm, Wrentham, Mass 128 
Red Mount Farm, Franklin, Mass 211 
Pinecrest Orchards, Groton, Mass. 275 
Jno. G. Hopkins, Coal Center, Penna. . 48 
Beacon Poultry Yards, Linden, N. J... 83 
Spring Brook Poultry Farm, South 

Wethersfield, Comn. .........6+--e005 
Smith & Mepham, Roosevelt, L. I 

i, SRR ey ene 109 
F. D. Larson, Deep River, Conn. ..... 153 
Lone Oak Farm, Moberly, Missouri. 29 
Sunnyfields Farm, Watlingford, Conn. 81 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Marion Snew Sibley, Wallingford, Conn. 81 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Howard A. Wells, Riverhead, L. I. 
ee reer ee 72 
H. W. Van Winkle, Camden, N. Y. 97 
A. C. Jones, Georgetown, Del. ........ 109 
W. H. B. Kent, Cazenovia, N. Y. .. 149 
R. W. Davis & Son, Rockland, Maine 49 
Kerr Chickeries, Inc, Frenchtown, 
. eS Se are ere 11 
Poultry Dept., Ont. Agric College 
Gueiph, Ont., Cam. ......ccesccccvees 161 
Ww. J. Arenholz, Freeport, L. |I., N. Y. 47 
Lewis Farms, Davisville, R. |. ........ 84 
The Ferguson Farms, Dyersburg, 
WE, Ke sddwsdeesasccdeebaisnenbeamenes 9 
Woodacre Farm, C. G. Randle, Beth- 
esda, Maryland .......scccceees 34 
Lewis A. Hallock, Atlantic Farm, 
Speonk, LB. 0., Me Vo ccccsccccvssesse 45 
M. C. Porter, Adams, N. Y. .......... 39 





Dont buy a Pg 
chick: 


until you = 
get this book: 


It will show you the way 
to bigger profits 


Don't envy those poultry raisers who 
make more money than you do. Get this book 
and secure the information that will enable 
you to make bigger profits. 
This book will give you the one big secret 
of poultry How to start right with 
the right kind of chicks. 
Some chicks are just chicks, oth- 
ers are chicks that have profit-pro- 
uction bred into them. Our new 
k tells you how to pick the pro- 
ducers. Takes all the waste and 
risk out of baby chick buying. 
Send for it today. No charge or 
obligation. You'll say it is the 
most valuable book you ever read. 
KERR CHICKERIES, INC. 
Offices and Hatcheries at 
Dept. 10, Frenchtown, N. J. 
Dept. 10, Springfield, Mass, 
Dept. 10, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Trenton, N. J. 











success 


Dept. 10, 
J 








———-B ABY CHICKS—— 


Prepaid, 100% Live Deliery. 100 

White and Brown Leghorns. .$12.00 ont 50 é om 
Buff and Black Leghorns .. 12.00 6.50 3.50 
Barred Rocks ........+++ 14.00 7.50 4.00 
White and Buff Rocks - 14.00 7.50 4.00 
8. C. and R. C. Reds .... 14.00 7.50 4.00 
S. C. Black Minoreas .... 14.00 7.50 4.00 
White and S. L. Wyandoites 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Buff Orpingtons ......... 16.00 8.50 4.5 
All absolutely first class stock from culled flocks. 


5% Discount on Orders Placed Now 
JAMES E. KREJCI, 9507 Meech Ave., Cleveland, @. 























V. H. Kirkup, Mattituck, L. 1., N. Y. 120 
Frank B. Ireland, Newburyport, Mass. 37 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 

Shattoockquis Reservations, West 

WPOOMROIE, BERSB. coccee secessccccce 150 
Wal-Ruth Poultry Farm, Hicksville, L. 

a ere ere 215 
Harvey V. Byerly, Sharpsville, Penna 174 
Hillview Farm, Wallkill, N. Y. ........ 58 
Byron Pepper, Georgetown, Pk scaaee 276 

SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND 
HITES 
O. G. L. Lewis, Paoli, Penna .......... 64 
LIGHT BRAHMAS 
Mrs. H. F. Barber, Valecroft, Dover, 
SN. axbcesads ds eaSessen. 6nsscbeeee on 14 
WHITE PLYMOUTH. ‘ROCKS 
Harold F. Barber, Valecroft, Dover, 

. sobdbendpete vane edd dances nebaces 18 
W. J. Bryan Newhouse, Fiemington, 

Co ERE 65 

BLUE ANDALUSIANS 
SKYHI Farm, Peekskill, N. Y. ........ 48 
E. D. Bird, Greenwich, Conn. ........ 74 
Heat Needed to Sprout Oats 
We usually have plenty of cabbage to 


feed our hens during the winter, but this 
year our crop was a Partial failure and 
we have only enough to last half the 


winter. We were unabie to buy any at 
a price that we thought reasonable and 
so must use something else. We have 


never tried sprouting oats, but have heard 
something about them. We have no furn- 
ace, and the house is heated by wood 
stoves. Will it be warm enough so that 
oats will sprout? Would you advise us 
to try them?—M. D., New York. 


HERE 

of sprouted oats as a source of green 
food. There is some question however, 
relative to your ability to successfully 
sprout oats where you have not sufficient 
temperature, especially if you try to use a 
home made sprouter. Furthermore, they 
are messy things in the house. 

Under your circumstances it appears to 
us that it will be more advisable to buy 
a modern oats sprouter that is equipped 
with a heating device in the form of an 
oil lamp that furnishes enough heat to in- 
sure proper germination. These com- 
mercially made sprouters reduce evapora- 
tion to the minimum. They are designed 
to give the best results. Undoubtedly 
you could make your own brooder with a 
heating convenience using an ordinary oil 
lamp but there is a question whether it 
would pay you in the end for undoubtedly 
you could buy one just as cheaply and be 
sure that it was built right. 


is no question about the value 


Avoid Formation of Mo-J 


In sprouting oats, it is very essential 
that mold does not form, for moldy oats 


would soon create digestive troubles in 
your flock and throw the birds off. This 
can be prevented by adding about two 
drops of formaldehyde every quart of 
water that is used to moisten the oats. In 
addition to the oats you may find it ad- 
vantageous to feed cod liver oil adding 


this to the mash mixture of a half pint to 
each 150 birds. It is not wise to mix 
this far ahead for the oil soon loses its 


valuable properties. By mixing it fresh 
every day you will obtain the best re- 
sults. 





Making Lanterns Work Double 


We have about 509 hens divided into 
four different pens. We have been lighting 
two pens with two gasoline lanterns, and 
have been wondering if it would be nrc. 
tical to use the two lanterns for lighting 
all four pens. Could this be done ana ir 
so, when would be the best time to use 
them on each pen!—F. T. H., New York. 


T will be possible to use the two lanterns 

for all of the pens but you cannot do 
it without greatly increasing your labors. 
The simplest way would be to light two 
pens early in the morning and the other 
two at night. However, it is going to 
make a long day for the man who is to 
take care of the hens. 

However, the task in the evening i not 
so laborious for the heavier work may 
be taken care of earlier in the day. The 
night task would be merely a matter of 
lighting and turning out the lanterns as 
well as seeing that plenty of water is in 
the fountains. It might be possible to 
light two pens early in the evening and 
light the remaining two later in order to 
give the hens an evening meal of more 
corn. 

We question the success that would be 
obtained by this latter method and it would 
undoubtedly involve a great deal more 
bother. 
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BABY CHICKS 


Each year thousands of practic al poultrym¢ »» solve their poultry problems by writing me: Povey -_ 
me some of those chicks like last year's. ’ And because I can’t afford to lose the confidence o = 
trade, and, also, because I have a poultryman’s pride in my business, each year I see that my eo : 
are as good as the last, if not better To these good friends the reasons for Hillpot superiority don 

matter——that’s my job. As business men they are interested in profits and they know from — 
(and don’t think that they haven't experimented) that a Hillpet Quality Chick gives them less trouble 


and shows a greater profit on their investment. Here are the reason: 
Early Maturit Vigorous Strains High Egg Yield 
’ + Wyandottes 


Leghorns Reds Rocks 
fhich explains ethods d 
Send for My 1926 Catalogue—Free reso" Xperience ‘ot others. 


Full count safe delivery guaranteed within 1200 miles. 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 


Member International Baby Chick Association 













Don’t be PENNY WISE and POUND FOOLISH 
Buy NEW YORK STATE CERTIFIED Stock an@ 
Get on the right road to Success 
It’s the number of eggs a hen lays over the cost o° 

her keep that determines the profit. 
PRODUCTION BRED New York State Certified 
Males will improve the laying qualities of 
your flock. 
Baby chicks or hatching eggs from carefully selected 
certified hen. will make you a greater profit by the 
extra eggs laid next winter 


breeds 





Send for free Catalogue, giving list of members, 
kept and other valuable information 

New York State Cooperative Poultry Certification Association, Inc 
M. M. Griffiths, Secy. New Hartford, N. Y. 











OHIO ACCREDITED chicks. — breeder selected and hes” A ans iv an expert approv- 








ed by Ohio State University. Prices on (Postpaid) 5¢ 104 500 

Wh. Br., Black & Buff Leghorns $7. 00 $13.00 $62.00 
Wh. Brd. and Buff Rocks, S. ¢C. 2 8.00 15.00 72.00 
Blk. Minoreas, White Wyandottes, Anconas .......... 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.00 
S. Laced Wyandottes, Buf & Wh. Orpingtons ........ 4.50 8.50 16.00 77.00 
Bik. Langshans, Light Brahmas, .........ccccccees 5.50 10.50 20.00 97 1 
Assorted Chicks, $10 per 100 straight. Write today for catalog, or order direct from this a 

THE SOUTH KENTON POULTRY FARM ox 1 KENTON, Onid, 





LET US SEND YOU OUR BIG CEICK CATALOG 


Every bird inspected 


Pure-bred Ohio Accredited chicks. and marked by an expert trained 












and approved by the Poultry Department, Ohio State University. You KNOW what you 
are getting Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Varieties Prices On: 25 50 100 500 1000 
White & Brown S. C. Leghorns $ $13.00 $62.50 $120.00 
S. C. Anconas, S. C. & RK. C. RB. 
Be DE secscresunces 7.75 15.00 v4 140.00 
S. €. Black. Minorcas, Bult & White Rocks .. 4.25 8.00 16.00 7 150.00 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes ... 5 8.00 16.00 77.50 150.00 
HOYTVILLE HATCHERY, Ave. 10, HOYTVILLE, | Assorted Chicks $10 per 109 


OHIO. 
“WHERE THE GOOD CHICKS COME FROM.” 





200,000 EXTRA QUALITY CHICKS 


Postpaid to your door: 100° live delivery guaranteed. From healthy, pure-bred, selected, heavy-laying 





flocks. 10° books order any delivery date. Circular. 

Varieties Pe GM oa ccsaeiann ae ---50 100 300 500 1000 

Des Die & CG. Wille GAO occ ce icacnccestecsssscese $8 $15 $44 $72 $140 

White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Anconas, ........cceecceece Seeccccecs 8 16 47 77 150 
Ger Eeeee Wipenees, BE BMD 2. cccccccccceccetousecscouceeses eeeee 8 16 47 77 150 
ee Gee es SE GED. 2. os ao. coe beende deeeabeseet seebaecennnnneteee 13 25 72 #120 —— 
SE GF ME GED crainecéccens ceuconuotnbbeeGussesetcesaconsbacennevaeoned $10 per 100 straight 
SHERIDAN POULTRY FARMS, Box A, SHERIDAN, PA, 








THEY COST NO MORE AND YOU CAN FEEL SAFE 

Our chicks are from leg-banded stock selected by experts trained and ap- 
proved by Poultry Department, Ohio S‘ate University. You can feel safe for 
you know every chick is up to standard set by University for breeding and 
egg production. 


SEND FOR OUR BIG CATALOG tells, all_ about 


‘ pedigreed males 
special pen matings. Also gives details about our high producing utility birds. 
Write 


today WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO., Box 1, 










our 
and 
Prices reasonable 


GIBSONBURG, OHIO 








HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS 2% oust nov tm 











Get my free circular before you order chicks—tells why en on ‘ail orders ree 
the BLACK LEGHORN is the greatest layer and most | ceived this month for Spring delivery. Pure bred stock, 
profitable breed on earth. Write today. Husky chicks. 12 varieties. Send for price list 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box A PITTSTOWN, W. J. SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY ; 
335 Main St. Hackensack, NW. J. Phone 1604 
BABY CHICKS “Sheree 
BARRED 


Jones’ Barred Rock Chicks 


We are now booking orders for early delivery, 
Grst hatch Nov. 16th. Write for prices. 
A. ©. JONES, GEORGETOWN, DEL, 


ERRIS tection PULLETS 


ROCKS, bred for size and egg production, the kind that 


make big broilers. Send for price list. 
KOSTER POULTRY FARM, 


Laurel, Delaware. 











Aristocrat Baby Chicks 7c Each Up 


America’s best free range, Certified record laying breed- 





ers.. Leghorns, Anconas, Minorcas, Rocks, Reds, Wyan Thousands now at low prices. Trapnested, COCAERELS 
dottes, Orpingtons. Postpaid. Live delivery. Llustrated pedigreed. Egg contest winners for years. Pay 
catalog after you see them. C emanete satisfection guaranteed 
J Write today for special sale bulletin and big free catalog. HENS 
Washingtonville, Pa. GEO. B. FERRIS, 964 ‘Umer, Grano Rarios. Mich, EG 


SEIDELTON FARMS, 
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The Carolinian—sy Rafael Sabatini 


CHAPTER I\ 
ly AIRGROVE 
te an Upp. oom of his handsome 
house on the Bay, Mr. Harry Lati- 
mer was at his toilet with the assistance 
of Johnson He was exchanging the 
clothes and the grime proper to Dick 
Williams for 


garments more suited to 


his real station. Sut when Johnson 
respectfully asked his honour what he 
would wear, his honour bade him lay 
out a riding-suit, and meanwhile give 
him bedgown. Wrapped in this, he 
sat listh and deiected before his toil- 
et-table, what time = hi valet busied 
himseli with the clothes Mr. Latimer 
was presently to don 

M Latimer sat on, alone with his 
thoughts He had succeeded in his 
aims that morning beyond anything that 
you may yet suspect. Once he had seen 
that list which Lord William had shown 
him, there had been no need for any 
further questions ile had learnt all 
that he sought to krow. And yet his 
Success, far from bringing him elation, 


had planged him into a dejection deeper 


than any he had yet experienced. For 


that list was in a hand that he knew 
as well as he knew his own.’ It was 
the hand of a man of his own age, a 


man named Gabriel Featherstone, who 


was the son of Sir Andrew Carey's fac- 
tor at Fairgrov« his factor had been 
in S Andrew's service for thirty years, 
and not only himself, but also his son, 
we held by Sir Andrew in warm af- 
ick SO miu had this been the case 
that at one time when, as a boy, Lati- 
mer had been given a tutor, Gabriel 
Featherstone had been sent to share his 
k For two years until Latimer 
had gone to England to complete his 
studi Gabricl nd he had worked 
sit by ile their schoolbooks, and 
he some time afterwards thev had cor- 
responded It was no wonder, then, 
that he knew the hand so well 
the discovery that it was Gabriel 
Fcatherstone who had supplied that list 
to Lord William, and who was, there- 
| t tor 1 their rank " had led 
Liat r straight to certain very definite 
and irresistible conclusions And he 
was lett wondering now at his own dull- 
1 im having suspected these 
t which were suddenly rendered so 
H lingly clear 
I m tl moment that Gabriel Feath 
erstone jomed the Carolinian Sons, of 
| ) t nal procured his election to the 
General Committee of the Provincial 
Cone Latimer should have consider- 
ed the | ibility of some such purpose 
as | pere ved b’« rhaps his own 
I conversion to the cause had 
made him take the conversion of Feath- 
e t much for granted. Yet he 
s ld ive known that self-interest 
ni have restrained a man who, 
tl h his wn father, was largely de- 
pendent up Sir Andrew He should 
h k that Sir Andrew’s bigotry 
v Id have dictaféd the instant dismiss- 
ai nat who was th father ota 
! 1. Since this had not happened, it 
i that he was a party to what 
l place. Possibly—indeed, 
1 | vas at Sir Andrew's own 
jnstigat that Gabriel had been sent 
t t as a spy upon the doings of the 
i i 4 css 
And 1 Latimer found himself face 
ti ce with the clear duty to announce 
| ! I extcimporaneous 
s t mittee by which he had been 
ci d to mak his it vestigation 
Ww: 0 ble again that evening at 
Ss | at the house of Henry Laur- 
©! t ve his report. Make it, he 
1 t t whatever cost Of that there 
uN » doubt in hi¢ mind. But the cost 
. ! deed 
not that he pitied or sympa- 
t! l ith Featherstone Whatever 
t | might have had for him 
wa | 1] tl fact that, i spite of 


the past, Featherstone had never hesi- 
tated to place a rope round Latimer’s 
neck. The fellow was revealed to him 
for a venal scoundrel upon whom only 
a fowl would waste his pity. But there 
was Sir Andrew. There was the breach 
already existing between himself and 
the man who had been his guardian and 
dearest friend, and who was Myrtle’s 
father. That breach, the hope of heal- 
ing which had been strong until this 
moment, must now be rendered utterly 
irreparable. For, if he denounced 
Featherstone, there could be no doubt 
of what must follow. Whatever the 
feelings and hesitations of the others, 
Gadsden would see to it that the man 
be dealt with by mob-law. And if, 
through Latimer’s denunciation, Feath- 
erstone should lose his life as a punish- 
ment for activities in which Sir Andrew 
himself had engaged him, it would be 
idle for Harry Latimer to hope that 
his adoptive father would ever forgive 
him. Myrtle would then, indeed be lost 
to him irrevocably. 

Yet denounce Featherstone he must. 

There you have the two horns of the 
terrible dilemma upon which as a re- 


three Catawba Indians, feather-crowned 
and mantled in gaudy blankets, each 
leading a pack-horse laden with the mer- 
chandise against which they had_ traded 
the pelts from their distant settlements 
beyond Camden. More than once Cap- 
tain Mandeville was compelled to draw 
rein altogether to give passage to the 
lumbering mahogany coach of some 
wealthy planter, the tall phaeton driven 
by a young colonial macaroni, with his 
liveried negro groom sitting like a sta- 
tue of bronze behind, or the sedan chair 
slung between its black porters bearing 
a lady of fashion on her shopping ex- 
cursions. For all of the towns in North 
America this was the one in which the 
luxury and refinements of the Old 
World were combined in the highest de- 
gree with the wealth and abundance of 
the New. And, as was natural, their 
sybaritism governed their poltics. There 
were, of course, fircbrands, republican 
extremists such as Christopher Gadsden 
and this new convert to republicanism 
Mr. Harry Latimer, and there was an 
unruly mob of mechanics and artisans 
and the like who with little to stake 
were ready cnough for adventure; but 








What Happened in the Story Thus Far 


HE year is 1775. 
over South Carolina. 


The dark clouds of the Revolution hang heavily 
Harry Latimer, a wealthy young planter, 


is a staunch supporter of the Colonial party and a secret member of 


the Carolinian Sons of Liberty. 


Through the work of a spy in the 


organization, the Governor learns of Latimer’s part in the raid on the 


Royal Armory a: Charles Town. 


Myrtle Carey, his fiancee, the 


daughter of a staunch Tory, learns of Latimer’s deception and rebellious 
activities and immediately breaks her engagement to him._ Latimer 
determines to learn the identity of the spy who revealed the details 


of the raid. 


assumes the name of Dick Williams. 
King, he gains audience with the Governor of the Province. 


He disguises himself as a back-country planter ard 


Posing as a loyal subject of the 
To com- 


plete the disguise, he takes with him a man who has been held by the 
Colonists on suspicion of being a spy, by the name of Cheney. The 


disguise is perfect. 


In addition to learning of the plans of the British, 


he (Latimer posing as Williams) is shown the list of names reported 


by the spy he seeks. 








success Mr. Latimer now 
found himself... And it was a long time 
before there dawned upon him the pos- 
sibility of a middle course, which, by 
removing Featherstone and thus putting 
a term to his espionage, might yet spare 


sult of his 


his life. 

A man of quick decisions and of rath- 
cr sanguine temperament, he decided to 
Indeed, if it 
was to be acted upon.at all there was 
to lose. He rose at last, and 
rang for his valet. When the man 
came, he bade him send a messenger to 
ask Mr. Izard to step round to see him, 
and then return, to assist him to dress. 

Now at just about the time that Mr. 
Latimer was beginning to make his toil- 
et—which would be somewhere in the 
ne ighbourhood of noon--Captain Mande- 
ville was setting out from Meeting 
Street with intent to ride to Fairgrove, 
the imposing seat of Sir Andrew Carey 
on the Back River. 

The Captain turned off into Broad 
Street, and rode past the Church of 
Saint Michael with its lofty steeple, so 
reminiscent of the work of Wren and 
so greatly Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields He crossed the open 
space at the Corner presided over by 
the statue of Pitt, which had been en- 
thusiastically erected there five 
ago to mark the province’s appreciation 
of the Great Commoner who had cham- 
pioned the cause of the colonies in the 
Stamp-Act troubles. 

And here the bustle of life and traffic 
was such that the Captain found it in 
the main impossible to proceed at more 
than a walking pace. There were groups 
of seafaring men of all degrees from the 
ships in the harbour, standing to gape 
upon the sights of the town. Now it 
was a party of negro field servants in 
brightly coloured cottons, shepherded 
by a swarthy overseer, that claimed 
attention; now it was a file of 


act at once upon the idea. 


no tim 


resembling Saint 


years 


their 


in the main the wealthy oligarchy of 
planters and merchants which had so 
long held undisputed sway in South 
Carolina whilst sympathizing with the 
grievances of the North and the op- 
posers of the oppressive royal rule, was 
restrained from overt action by self-in- 
terest. The security of person and prop- 
erty which they now enjoyed might be 
lost to them in an upheaval. And the 
same incubus of passivity sat upon the 
spirit of the avowed tories. In their 
ranks, too, there were extremists, like 
Sir Andrew Carey and the Fletchalls, 
who left everything but a fanatical duty 
to the King out of their calculations. 
But in the main they were as anxious 
as those on the other side to avoid an 
open rupture. 

Thus it was the destiny of the Caro- 
linians to follow, since follow they must, 
but never to lead, in this conflict with 
authority. News of the skirmish at 
Lexington last April had rudely shaken 
them. But things had settled down 
again. Congress had met to frame a 
petition to the King, and the hope that 
all would yet be adjusted and that a 
reconciliation would be effected was held 
as stoutly as men hold the hopes of 
things they desperately desire. 

Captain Mandeville’s views on colon- 
ial matters were pessimistic, and it also 
happened that he loved antitheses as 
well as any man with a sense of irony. 
Therefore, it was with mildly amused 
detachment that he returned the salutes 
of some of these ubiquitous blue-coated 
officers of the provincial militia—a body 
more or less constitutionally brought to- 
gether against the need for unconstitu- 
tional emergencies—who doffed their 
black-cockaded hats to him as_ he 
rode by. He reflected that, despite their 
superficial friendliness, they regarded 
his scarlet coat much as a bull might 
regard it, and that notwithstanding their 
friendly smiles of grecting—for many of 


them were men with whom he gamed 
and hunted and laid wagers on a main 
of cocks or a horse race—-they might 
very possibly be cutting his throat be- 
fore the week was out. 

To Mandeville, it was all in the day's 
work. He had come out to the colonies 
in the service of his King, like the ‘poor 
devil of a younger son,’ as he was wont, 
more affectedly than accurately, to de- 
scribe himself. , He was, in reality, the 
younger son of a younger son. He had 
run through the considerable fortune 
he had inherited from his mother—his 
father having married a wealthy heiress 
—in accordance with the best traditions 
of the younger sons of noBle houses, 
and he was now in the position of de- 
pendency upon the State peculiar to 
British cadets, with the possible ex- 
pectations that commonly delude them. 

His uncle, the present Earl of Chale 
font, had no issue, and Captain Mande- 
ville was next in the succession. But as 
his uncle, now in his fifty-fifth year, 
was of a rudely vigorous constitution, 
and the Mandevilles were a long-lived 
race, the Captain was not disposed to 
build upon expectations which might 
not be realized until his own youth was 


spent. Therefore, in coming out to the 
colonics to serve his King, Captain 
Mandeville had it also in mind 


to serve himself in the manner not un- 
usual among his kind, the manner of 
which his own father had set him the 
example, and the manner in which Lord 
William Campbell—also a younger son 
—had served himself when he married 
Sally Izard and a dowry of fifty thous- 
and pounds. The colonies offered a 
fruitful hunting-ground, and _ colonial 
heiresses afforded covetable prizes for 
younger sons who knew how to make 
the best of family glamour. Apart from 
this, however, Captain Mandeville came 
out persuaded that in his own case the 
hunt need not be carried very far afield. 
Sir Andrew Carey, that wealthy and in- 
fluential South Carolina tory, descended 
on the distaff side from that Mandeville 
who had been one of the original Lords 
Proprietors, was a remote kinsman of 
the Captain's, and sw passionately proud 
of his descent from so ancient and dis- 
tinguished a stock as to be disposed to 
regard the kinship as much closer than 
it actually was. And Sir Andrew had a 
daughter, an only child. What, then, 
more natural than that this widower, 
with no son of his own to succeed him, 
should perceive in Mandeville the son- 
in-law of his dreams? 

The only thing on.itted from the Cap- 
tain’s shrewd calculations was. the exist- 
ence of Mr. Henry Fitzroy Latimer, of 
Santee Broads, and of the Latimer Bare 
ony on the Saluda. And this omission 
might entirely have wrecked those same 
calculations but for the dispensation of 
Providence by which Latimer was guid- 
ed into the paths of rebellion. 

The outraged Sir Andrew let it be un- 
derstood that he saw repeated between 
himself and Latimer the fable of the 
woodman and the snake, and he swore 
that he would play out the woodman’s 


part. 
When Captain Mandeville’s eyes, 
which missed few things, observed 


thereafter the disappearance from Myr- 
tle’s finger of a certain brilliant-studded 
hoop of gold, he accounted the battle 
almost over. Nor did he permit him- 
self to be unduly concerned by the 
pallid listlessness that descended upon 
Myrtle in those spring days. 

If he curbed himself, using a masterly 
restraint at present while her grief ene 
dured, yet he envisaged the future con- 
fidently. He knew his world, and he 
knew humanity. He knew that there is 
no wound of the heart which time can- 
not heal. It was for him to contain hime 
self until he was sure that the healing 
process should be well advanced. The 


(Continucd on opposite page) 
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rest should follow naturally and easily. 
” There was no coxcombry in his per- 
suasion. That he was agreeable to Myr- 
tle, she rendered evident. And in the 
quest for sympathy and affection which 
is natural to those who have been hurt 
as she had been, it was inevitable that 
her relations with her kinsman Mande- 
ville should be strengthened in their in- 
timacy. Add to this that he had now 
the assurance of Sir Andrew’s entire 
favour and support. Sir Andrew had 
done more than hint it to ‘him. There 
was an end to any thought of marriage 
between his child and the renegade Lati- 
mer, this ungrateful scoundrel to whom 
his house was closed, which the Captain 
assumed—and not without justification— 
to mean that the way to his own suit 
lay open. That suit he now cautiously 
pursued, and it was in the pursuit of it 
that he was riding to Fairgrove, bearing 
a choice item of news which the inter- 
view that morning with Dick Williams 
had supplied him. 

He turned up King Street, where the 
traffic was less brisk, and pushed on at 
a better pace towards the Town Gate. 
On a sandy waste beyond the unfinished 
fortification works, undertaken some 
twenty years before, but subsequently 
abandoned, he saw a considerable party 
of militia at drill. It was composed 
largely of young men of the working- 
classes, the Icast responsible, and there- 
fore the most inflammable material in 
the province. The sight of Mandeville’s 
red coat provoked certain ribaldries, 
which they shouted after him, but more 
or less in a spirit of good-humour. 

Paying little heed to them, he rode 
amain along the old Indian trail across 
the pine barrens, a desolate landscape of 
shallow dunes unrelieved by any vegeta- 
tion other than the clumps of pine trees 
rearing themselves black and fragrant 
jn the sunshine. 

[t would be something after two o’- 
clock in the afternoon when Mandeville 
brought his now foam-flecked horse to 
the tall, wrought-iron gates of Fair- 
grove, and the broad avenue bordered 
with live-oaks, nearly a mile long, which 
clove the parklands about the stately 
home of Andrew Carey. 

This house of Fairgrove was a noble 
four-square mansion of Queen Anne de- 
sign, with very tall, white-sashed win- 
dows, equipped with white-slatted jal- 
ousies. It had been built fifty years or 
so ago, of brick, now mellowed by age 
and weather, brought out as ballast by 
the ships from England. Emerging from 
the avenue on to a wide semi-circular 
sweep of gravel, you might have con- 
ceived yourself confronting an English 
country house of Kent or Surrey. Wide 
lawns were spread on either hand, under 
the shade of massive cedars, whilst a 
flight of terraces on the northern side 
broke the harsh slope by which the land 
fell away sharply to the river. 

A negro groom led away the Cap- 
tain’s horse. Remus, the negro butler, 
ushered him into the house, and into the 
long, cool dining-room, where Sir An- 
drew, who had just come in from the 











Mrs. Jones—Father loves to have 
me bring him to this old hill where he 
used to coast when he was a boy. 
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greatest book of all,- 
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Seeing 
The World’s Best Stories 


REAT literature lives before 
your eyes in Paramount Pic- 
tures. 


For example, as soon as Zane Grey 
has finished a story, the Paramount 
Production Department and he be- 
gin figuring how to make a Para- 
mount Picture out of it, bringing all 
the characters to life in the film! 


The following stories by various 
authors were all famous in print be- 
fore they attained wider fame as 
Paramount Pictures: 


Wild Horse Mesa, Peter Pan, 
The Coast of Folly, Merton of the 
Movies, A Son of His Father, The 
Ancient Highway, Empty Hands, 
The Thundering Herd, The Alas- 
kan, Wanderer of the Wasteland, 
North of 36 and many more. 


That’s the best of Paramount Pic- 
tures. The stories from which they 
are made are the work of the greatest 
novelists, short story writers and 


Let this name and trademark be your final guide 


playwrights of these and earlier 
times. No matter when the plots 
were conceived or the pictures 
made, they are just as new to you 
when you see them as they were at 
the first showing. 


Do you know that Paramount 
Pictures are scheduled at some 
theatre near you now? 


Show your theatre manager by 
going that your taste prefers and 
demands the better photoplays. 


Many communities have been 
amazed at the prosperity started for 
them by better pictures properly 
shown in a better theatre. New 
trade drawn from extra miles away 
and everybody happier and busier! 


Good entertainment is like sun- 
shine. It brings a harvest of happi- 
ness and harmony to family life. 


Quit chores for today and head 
for the show with a party! 





Theodore Roberts as 
Moses in “The Ten 
Commandments” — 
a picture for all time, 
above the ebb and 
flow of each little sea- 
son’s popularity. It is 
a great moral force 
and an astounding en- 
tertainment in one. 
It willnever grow old, 


‘ because the struggle 


toward finer things is 
alwayswithus. When- 
ever it comes to your 
theatre, see it! 


Don’t miss 
these 
Paramount 
Pictures: 


Coming Through 
The Devil’s Cargo 
Forty Winks 


The Dressmaker 
from Paris 


New Lives for Old 
Adventure 

Old Home Week 
The Shock Punch 
Paths to Paradise 
The Lucky Devil 


Street of Forgotten 
en 
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plantation, was refreshing himself with 
a morning punch. He was in riding- 
boots, and his gloves and long silver- 
mounted switch lay on the table where 
he had flung them a moment since. His 
daughter was ministering to him, but 
mechanically and listlessly. She had 
that morning received Harry’s letter 
from Savannah, and so different was it 
from what she had hoped and expected 
that it left her with a feeling that life 
was at an end. 


Sir Andrew, a big, bluff man, looking 
in his grey riding-frock and buckskins 
like a typical English squire, heaved 
himself up to greet his visitor. 


‘Robert, my boy, we're fayoured. Re- 
mus, a punch for Captain Mandeville.’ 

The words were naught. The cordial- 
ity of the welcome lay in the ringing 
Voice, the beaming countenance, the out- 
stretched hand. 

And Myrt'e, slim, tall, and ethereal in 
a hoope” ,own of lilac, a dark curl coil- 
ing or ner milk-white neck, gave him, 
as he bowed to kiss her finger-tips, a 
greeting that was as frank and friendly 
as her listlessness permitted, whereafter 
she sought to busy herself with Remus 
at the great mahogany sideboard in the 
preparation of the Captain’s punch. 

‘Time hangs on your hands,’ Sir An- 


drew rallied him, ‘and it’s plain the Gove 
ernor and his Council don’t overwork 
you.’ 

‘They may be doing so before long, 
Sir Andrew. And, faith, the sooner, the 
better.’ He paused to receive the punch, 
which old Remus proffered on a salver, 
and e¢racefully to thank Miss Carey for 
he. , :rt in its preparation. 

‘Confusion to all rebels,’ he said lighte 
ly as he raised the glass to h:. lips. 

‘Amen to that! Amen!’ boomed 
solemnly the voice of Sir Andrew, whilst 
Myrtle looked on with a face that was 
white and drawn. 


(Continued Next Week) 
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Gi adio set 
y E are publish- 
os ing the win- 
ColaLys. more ower ning letters of our 
Nat last contest for the 
\, best letters on the 
subject “Improving 
the Lone Scout Col- 
° h umn.” The first 
wit one new prize was won by 
— ——— Paul Tilford, Smiths 
R d * 1 Basin, N. Y., and the second prize by 
a 1otron., Elmer Leisten of Webster, N. Y. In 
addition to the suggestions contained in 
these letters we received many others 
which we have been trying to follow, 
: . P in order to make the column more in- 
Drive a car uphill beyond its teresting. We hope you enjoy the 
power—and the motor knocks. prizes. 
Drive a radio set beyond its ili ae ie a 
power—and the last tube chokes. Improving the Lone Scout 
But change one single tube in : : 
Column — (First Prize) 
the set—and you have the power eae om : 
you oeod tox greater volume and \ ERY ONE will admit that interest 
fer oan Ae any radio dealer in the column is what is necded, 
oe Rodio»' but that is the question, what will make 
how to use a new power Aa 4 it more interesting, thereby creating the 
Radiotron UX-112 tron in your set. interest of the scouts? 
The new storage battery power Lone Scouts are surely interested in 
Resioeron US-1)2 may be wet pag Enough scouts must have radios 
so that letters on radio would evoke 
FIER a tee RADIO CORPORATION interest. Even if they didn’t own 
tron UX-120 may be used in OF AMERICA radios, it would be interesting just the 
ects thet use Radiowon UV-199 otew Yeuk Ginn Sen Benachen same. A distance contest would be 
participated in by many scouts. The 
meayrer verified report could be awarded 
@ the prize. Of course size of receiver 
A-Radiotron would figure in the awarding of the 
prize. 
IMADE BY THE MAKERS OF RADIOLAS When the column gets down to a boy 
in the form of his hobby, whether it be 
—— radio, stamp collecting, stone collecting 
— or anything else, it’s bound to attract 
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HORIZONTAL 


1—Distant 34—Rely 
4—Domestic animal 38—Esteem 
7—Heap 42—Bustile 
8—Heroic 43—<Alcoholic liquor 


10—Sign denoting an 45—Injure 


omission 46—Measure of 
11—Even length 
13—Medieval war- 48—Sour fruit 

club 49—Iin a high degree 
14—Wrath 50—Abound 
16—Paradise 52—Vehicle 
18—Employ 53—Elegant 
19—Wrathful 54—Prearranged list 
20-—Self (Pi) 56—Wearied 
22—Before 58—Moved smoothly 
24—Fi : woman 59—Playing-card 


26—Devoured 
27—Diminish 


with single spot 
60—Mound of sand 


30—Projectile (Golf) 
32—Errs 61-—Confederate gen- 
33—Passage-money eral 
VERTICAL 
1—A blaze 5—Open (Poetic) 


6—Bestow 
7—-Step in walking 
Surrender 


2— Beverage 
3—Co to be“ 
4—Biot out 





10—Desired 
12—Lawful 
13—Deep mud 
15—Talk wildly 
17—Memorandum 
18—Belonging to 
that woman 
21—Fixed in opinion 
23—Frosting 
25—Restores to 
health 
28—Make use of 
29—Complete 


30—Prohibit 

31—Limb 

34—Female animal 
parent 

35—Prepare for pub- 
lication 


36—Long sticks 
37—American cat- 


like animal 
39—Change for the 
better 
40—Precious 
41—Arid 
43—Ebb 
44—Human 


47—Elongated fish 

49—Contends with 

51—Germinated 
grain 

53—At liberty 

55—Bind 

57—Chill 


of Last Week’s Puzzle 
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his attention. A variety is 
that is needed. Every scout 


terested in the same thing. 


surely all 
is not in- 


An AMERICAN AGricuLturist Booster 
Contest would arouse the livewire 
scouts. 


To my way of thinking enough scouts 
do not have goods to sell or exchange 
enough to make a classified advertise- 
ment department a success. It would 
take up quite a lot of space and we 
haven’t any too much now. 

In closing I wish to say that all that 
is needed is the views of all you scouts. 
If the Editor knew what you wanted 
he could probably soon give it to you. 

PAUL TILFORD, (15) 
Smith’s Basin, N. Y. 


Improving the Lone Scout 
Column (Second Prize) 

HAVE thought of a few suggestions 
for improving the Lone Scout column. 
Firstly is the classified ad. In this 
you get more familiar with our brother's 
ways. Secondly, all scouts like to know 
what their brothers look like. So I 
suggest that each prize winner send in 
his picture. Thirdly, I think all the 
scouts would like to know what their 
superiors look like. So I suggest that 
some of our superiors have their pic- 
ture in once in a while. I think a nice 
story on camping or hunting from some 
of our superiors once or twice a month 
would prove very interesting to the 

scouts, 

ELMER LEISTEN, (10) 

Webster, N. Y. 


Our Next Contest 


UR next contest which starts im- 

mediately and which will be finish- 
ed March 15th will be for letters on the 
subject “THE FUNNIEST EXPER- 
IENCE I EVER HAD”. We have 
chosen this subject for a contest be- 
cause it will enable everyone to take 
part. We have all had funny experi- 
ences and we like to hear about the ex- 
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Lone Scouts 
of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 





“I pledge allegt- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all. I 
will do a useful 
thing each day and 
be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.” 











periences of others. So get busy, boys, 
before it slips your mind. Sit down and 
write us a letter, marking it “For the 
Lone Scout Contest.” 


Lone Scout Age Limit 


We have received orders that we are 
to accept no more applications from 
boys who are under 12 years of age. 
Those under 12 who are already mem- 
bers will, so far as we know, retain 
their membership. As you know there 
has been considerable discussion for 
some time about this matter. 

The letters from you scouts scerm to 
come in by flocks. Just at present we 
are in need of some letters on good, live 
subjects for printing in the column. Here 
is a chance for the fellows who are try- 
ing for a merit medal. 





Dear Brother Scouts: 
Here is a song ! have thought up for 
you to sing. It is to the tune of “It ain't 


going to rain any more.” 

Oh! The Lone Scouts of America are 
working every day, 

To make this old earth happler—happier 
in every way. 


Chorus 
The Lone Scouts of America, 
always do their best, 
To make the nation better, 
the rest. 


Oh! they 


better than 


Oh! the Lone Scouts of America, are going 
to rule the tand, 

For the boys will all soon grow to men, and 
they sure have got the sand. 


Oh! the Lone Scouts of America are grows 
ing all the time. 

We have a thousand members who work 
most all the time. 


Oh! the Lone Scouts of America are thrive 
ing all the while, 

Why don’t you Join us boys? You'll 
us all a pile. 


like 


1! hope the tribes will adopt it for their 
tribe song. 
Scoutingly, 
ELBERT S. AKLEY (10) 
DeKalb Junction, N. Y- 
* a + 
Dear Lone Scouts and Editor: 

Just a few lines while | am not doing 
anything this morning. I just went out 
to get the mail | got a little packet. Wh-t 
do you suppose it contained—a degree pin 
for 4th, 5th, and 6th degrees. 

1 just sent in my points for Booster pin. 
Hope that all you Lone Scouts are pro- 
gressing. 

Would like to hear from other Lone 
Scouts who are interested in electricity and 
garage work. Say Scout! Wouldn't it be 
great if we could have a whole page In the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. | think it 


would. 
WILLIAM L. BARBER (5) 
R. F. D. 3, Altmar, N. Y. 


The Case For the A. F. B. F. 


(Continued from page 47) 


criticising the actions taken by national 
organizations, and consider whether we 
are influenced too much by our local 
environment or not. 

To get back to the present status of 
the A. F. B. F., I still maintain that if 
truly represents a reflection of the 
thinking of the American Farmer, and 
even though the officials in our organi- 
zation may change, in the last analysis 
the direction of finances and the pro- 
gram of work is guided by a Board of 
Directors elected by the various sco 
tions of the country. This Board is 
conservative and will never consent to 
a‘ deviation from the sound financial 
policy and a wise and conservative proe 
gram of work which has been followed 
during the past year. 
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Proper Radio Battery Care 
Saves Expenses and Im- 
proves Reception 


BRAINARD FOOTE 

The working parts of a radio set re- 
quire slight attention. The power sup- 
ply, however, needs frequent care. The 
power supply includes the “A” battery, 
used for lighting the tubes; the “B” bat- 
tery, for energizing them for amplifica- 
tion and the “C” battery, for controlling 
the tubes. 

Some batteries may be recharged 
when used up—others must be thrown 
away and new ones purchased. Careful 
attention to these matters keeps recep- 
tion at the peak of efficiency at a min- 
imum cost. 

Let us consider first the “A” or fila- 
ment lighting battery. Where dry cell 
tubes are used, standard No. 6 dry cells 
furnish the power. These are connect- 
ed in various combinations, according to 
the voltage taken by the tube and the 
number of tubes. Counting one such dry 
cell to each “WD” type of tube, the 
average life will be 80 hours (of actual 
use). Counting three such cells for each 
“199” type of tube, the average life will 
be 300 hours. Jf these are three cells 
for two “199” tubes, the life will be 
150 hours, etc. 


How to Save Dry Batteries 


Dry cell sets usually have rheostats, 
not only for turning the set on and off 
but for regulating the filament current. 
The rheostat should never/ be moved 
beyond the point where good reception 
commences. When it is necessary to 
advance it beyond this point, and to ad- 
vance it still further after the set has 
been running a while, the dry cells need 
renewal. NEVER turn off the set by 
the switch and leave the rheostat‘on full, 
as the batteries recuperate and may burn 
out the tubes should the switch be 
thrown on again. 

The voltmeter is a useful instrument. 
Test dry cells while the set is running. 
If they drop below 1.2 volts, their useful 
life is gone and better results will fol- 
low the installation of new ones. An 
ammeter is often used to test them. 
When new, a reading of about 28 am- 
peres is obtained on “short-circuiting” 
them in this way—when run down the 
ammeter reads very little. 


Figuring Storage Battery “Life” 


The storage battery is perhaps a more 
popular filament lighting source. The 
approximate hours’ service it will yield 
may be quickly figured out. If the bat- 
tery is an 80 ampere-hour unit, it will 
deliver 2 amperes for 40 hours, 1 ampere 
for 80 hours and so on. If the set has 
5 tubes, each taking % ampere, the total 
drain on the battery is 1% amperes. On 
an 80 ampere-hour battery, they will 
run for about 64 hours. 

The battery may be charged at a ser- 
vice station or at home. Choose a relia- 
ble place and check up on the work by 
testing the battery yourself after charg- 
ing. Note whether water has been add- 
ed and the battery cleaned on the sur- 
face. If it is charged at home, a charger 
is necessary. The type of charger using 
a rectifier tube is quiet but needs a new 
tube now and then, at a nominal cost. 
Chemical chargers last a long time, are 
silent and, if of good make, do not 
“gas.” The vibrator charger is the 
cheapest and quite satisfactory, although 
needing new contacts once in a while. 

A voltmeter does not test a storage 
battery properly, as it will show 6 volts 
when almost used up. Use a hydrome- 
ter. Get one with a wide glass, so that 
the float doesn’t stick to the inside wall. 
Keep the hydromete: suspended in a 
wide-mouth bottle, long enough so that 
the rubber tube doesn’t touch the bot- 
tom. Keep a bottle of distilled wat:r on 
hand. Garages sell it, and clean snow 
may be melted for distilled water. After 
a half-hour’s rainfall (to clean the air) 
rain-water may be caught for the pur- 
pose. Under no circumstances use 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 











You already know that a radio set is 
a good thing to have, and if you don’t 
get one pretty soon you'll begin to feel 
you are lagging behind the neighbors. 

But as the kinds of radio sets are as 
the sands of the sea for number—and 
as nobody wants to make a mistake— 
you may be hesitating. 

If you will select your radio just as 
you select your livestock or farm ma- 
chinery, youcan’tgo wrong. Youlearned 
long ago that poor animals and poor im- 
plements don’t do the job, and, in the 
long run, cost more than good ones. 

It’s the same way with radio. Who 
makes it—and how? What’s its repu- 
tation? Whatever set you buy, your sat- 
isfaction will depend on the answer to 
these questions, 

Atwater Kent Radio comes from the 
same manufacturer who makes the 
Atwater Kent ignition system for auto- 
mobiles. It is designed in our own labor- 
atory. It is made in the largest radio 
factory in the world with as much care 
as if this were the smallest factory in the 
world and areputation was yet to be won! 

So strictly is the integrity of our name- 
plate guarded that one out of every ten 





Price, $80 


workers in the factory is a tester—and 
every set has to pass 159 tests before 
it can leave the factory. 

The result is that when Atwater Kent 
Radio reaches your home it is absolutely 
dependable—and it stays so. You do 
not have to fuss and tinker and apologize. 

In addition, it has 2// the other good 
qualities—tone and volume, range and 
selectivity —without the sacrifice of any 
one to over-emphasize another. It is so 
good looking that it makes an agreeable 
companion in any room. 

And the price is the lowest at which 
reliable, full-powered (you'll need that!) 
thoroughbred radio can be sold. 

That’s the whole story. It is so com- 
pelling that more farmers and their fam- 
ilies—as proved by every survey — 
intend to buy Atwater Kent Radio than 
any other make. 

Listen to your neighbors’ sets. Con- 
sult the nearest Atwater Kent dealer. 
Look outside and inside. Tune the sta- 
tions in and out. Make any test—any 
comparison—for performance, appear- 
ance, price. That’s the way Atwater 
Kent Receiving Sets and Radio Speak- 
ers are sold. 


The set shown is -he 
Mopet 20 Compact 


| | Radio, ves— 
but what kind? 


This is a commonsense advertisement, meant 
for farmers, their wives and children. 


Every Sunday Evening 
The Atwater Kent Radio 
Hour brings you the stars 
of opera and concert, in 
Radio's finest program. Hear 
it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 
8:15 Central Time, through: 





WEAF o-0 eee New York 
WJAR 0... Providence 
WEBI oe we eee eas Beston 
WCAP esses Washington 
WSALTe ew ees Cincinnaté 
wecco . Minneapolis-St. Paul 
WFI . . . Philadelphia 
woo alternatin, 

WCAE. ws. ee Pirtsburgh 
WGR eesccses Buffale 
WOC 2244+. Davenport 
WTAG seeees Worcester 
KSD eoesee St, Louis 
WWJ ecccccses Detroit 
WEAR 

WLIB wee eee 


Send for it! 


We will gladly send you free 
a copy of this beautifully illus- 
trated 32-page booklet if you 
will just write and ask us. In 
it you will find descriptions and 
prices of Atwater Kent Re- 
ceiving Sets, Radio Speakers 
and other equipment. 








ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President 


4769 Wissanicxon Avenue, Puirapecrnia, Pa, 


You'll need this, too 


A good set deserves a good mate. Remember that 
the sound, as it comes to you, is made in the 
speaker. The best radio set cannot do itself justice 
if the reproducing instrument is inferior, 


So you will need an Atwater Kent Radio 
Speaker. It is designed to give 
you the true values of speech 
and music, without blurring, 
without loss of high or low 
notes—and it does. 

If you already have a set 
with another speaker —try it 
with the Atwater Kent Radio 
Speaker and note the differ- 
ence, 





Model H, with 9” 
fiexible cord, $22 











water from the faucet, as it is full of 
minerals harmful to the battery. 


Don’t Use Battery to Last Drop 


Don’t use the battery to the last drop, 
as it harms it. Test it with the hydrom- 
eter and when below 1.140, charge it. 
Full charge is at about 1,280. The 
hydrometer float rises to the high point 
at full charge and sinks if the battery 
is dead. After charging, clean the dirt 
off with a brush and pail of water— 
then dry it. If green corrosion collects 
on the positive terminal, scrape it off 
and put on a coating of vaseline or 
grease. Most chargers are connected 
either way—and are “self-polarizing”. If 


yours is marked plus and minus, connect 
it carefully. If you are doubtful as to 
the battery plus and minus post, ob- 
serve that the negative is always viean 
and the positive usually hard to turn 
and shows green corrosion. 

It is best not to charge in the living- 
room, as some gas is’ given off, with a 
small acid percentage ~Sich may dam- 
age draperies. Stand .e battery in a 
hard rubber or glass tray to protect the 
rugs, keep it wiped clean and dry and 
the vent caps screwed on tightly. 
Squeaking and scraping sounds are heard 
in the radio set if a battery connection 
is loose. Clean the connections and 
tighten them. Just before charging it, 


add distilled water till the plates are 
covered. The water can then be seen 
near the vent hole and no difficulty is had 
in filling the hydrometer. 


Caring for “B” Batteries 


If you use rechargeable “B” batters 
ies, the general advice given above holds 
with them. Be sure to add sufficient 
water when necessary. Most radio 
listeners use dry cell “B” batteries, 
which are thrown away when exhausted, 
Never test them with an ammeter, 
this not only runs them down but is a 
poor test anyway. 
the purchase of a voltmeter is advised 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Use a voltmeter, and * 
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The writer of ih : gives im an 
giteresting man the b nefits of her ex- 
pert i i ) her ma daughter. 
However, parents « ev val children often 
remar it hods uscd for one child 
will not always b r sful with other 
children, even though of the same family 
and brought up under the same ctircum- 
sian Neverthele fundamental a 
ciples of trai y childr and fee } 
them wm order to have healti ieee 


fairl unif form. 


Lt veart Lie ail 
ready taught n many things concern- 
ing childhood and I[ expect there are 
many more to follo Meanwhile I try 
to make her understand a few principles 
of right living Dorot! Jean has 
proven to me conclusively that every 
baby, if well, and unspoiled by too much 
at t nm, Cal and Ib a good baby, 
cont t to pla by hers It, crving scl- 


dom rene im manner, ever 1 dispost- 


that the time to begin training a child is 


with ‘ entrance upon th glob 

It tak only at S rt eck for tl 

young im int to diseove her authority 
and rt 1 th utmost im pern itted 
After thre mont! of colic which [ 
strongly believe was interspersed with 
being spoiled, my small girl was faced 
with the problem of putting herself to 
slecp all alone in a dark room. The 
first night was heartrending for all con- 
cerned. Finally, after several maternal 
inspecti ns, and atter many sobs trom 
the wee one, | gave up and slept 
peacetull) all night One week was re- 


' 
vening the 


until 


quired to effect a cure, c.ch ¢ 
time of crying growing shorter, 
now the only sound ts a content d slee 


| } . ¢ ] } . 
which soon ceases; teaching mit 


that a child does not need to be 
or have a lght to sleep 


song 


roc ked 


yt thing I have greatly desired for 
n daughter is that she should be left 
alone. The result has caused me to feel 
it to be a good thing It will teach her 


self reliance and help her to keep her 
nerves down foo cfiten a parent feels 
it is necessary to irround a child with 
indivi ‘du als and excitement Weariness 
results and then nerves crop out The 
child is cross, fidgety and nervous, and 
we try to lay it to some prenatal in- 


flucnce, or teeth wr Wrong food An 
infant’ ‘ ous t l so delicat 
and sensitive and s» many ills may come 


from an impaired one that we can not 
exercise too much car in guardiag it 
during this tin 

Sleep from Seven to Seven 


My girl has also taught me that if 


! 
wisies 


not from fear but rather from 
desire and wnderstanding. Dorothy Jean 
realizes that there are certain articles 
which she must not touch because they 
x sharp or Daddy's or Mother’s, 
and I have let her experience a bit with 
pins and stoves under my supervision. 
She is growing to have a wholesome 
respect for these things. Then there 
are her own toys, of course, and some 
other articles on which no restrictions 
are placed. 


When No Means NO 


I have also learned that firmness from 
the first in regard to certain decisions 
causes much less friction later on. When 
Dorothy Jean rea:izes that I mean “NO” 
there 


are hot « 


is seldom any struggle. 

I am trying now to reason with her 
and explain the why and wherefore of 

t simply as possible, 
h she may not entirely under- 
guided by the principle that an 
should be reasoned with, 
I notice she is more willing 


certain actions as 
even thoug 
tand, 


intelligence 
not driven. 
to accept my rulings as times goes by. 
My daughter is certainly teaching me 
+1 + ; 


at the habit of neatness is not born 


with a child. We are trying to culti- 


to impress upon her mind that loss of 
self-control is highly undesirable and 
does not get the individual anywhere. 
I have noticed that these temper spells 
are much less frequent and she is de- 
veloping patience. 

We have cuddly hours, too, when we 
find a book and simply rest and rock. 
The baby heart surely responds to this 
time and surely a mother owes it to 
her child as much as she does right 
food and clean garments. 

I suppose Dorothy Jean might be said 
to be scientifically fed. If such a term 
means that she has nutritious, easily 
digested foods at regular intervals, it is 
true. She has her quart of milk a day, 


orange juice, stewed fruits, cooked 
cereal, vegetables, meat broths, eggs, 


custards and bread, a diet vari-d enough 
to prevent monotony. That she thrives 
on it is evidenced by the fact that at 
one year she trebled her birthweight, 
had seven teeth, a vocabulary of twelve 
words, and a happy disposition and she 
has never known a day of digestive dis- 
turbances. 

There are doubtless many rules which 
may be laid down for the rearing of 





wear which every woman needs. 


Pattern 2564 Is 


s distinctly st y lish 
‘ worth ths epaulet 
shoulder, new  neck- 


line and inverted side 
plaits below hips. It 
comes in sises 16 
years, 36 to 44 in- 
ches bust measure. 


The 36 inch size takes 
3's wards of 40-inch 
material, 


Price 13c. 





design 
with tts close. filling 
ces, long, straight 
t and flared skirt. 
it cuts tm stout sices 
"es as jor sicn- 





der people. Sises 16 
cars, 36 to 44 Itn- 
es bust. The 36 

t sic takes 3'4 


wrds of 40 inch ma- 
ertal tth 4'4 yards jj 
of ril . Price 13c. & ‘a “NN 


TO ORDER: 








Use These Patterns for Simple Frocks 


Now is the best time of year to make up dresses for general winter 
2 Woolen materials are selling for reduced 
prices and here are some simple patterns suited for just such a dress, 


gathered at the should- 


Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (al- 
though coin is sent at own risk). We also suggest that you send 12 cents 
extra for a copy of our Winter Fashion Magazine and mail to Pattern 
Department, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Pattern 2497 shows 


oN 


& a ) the side flares which 
J? are very popular. The 

ev small sketches show 
f > how the. dress is 


—, ys * made. It comes in 
\ 7 b sizes 14, 16 vears, 36, 

38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. The 
36-inch size takes 3% 
vards of 36 imch ma- 
terial. Complete in- 
structions with pat- 


mB iern, Price 13c. 
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Pattern 2560 with 
its up-to-date round- 
ing collar and front 





er line is very stylish. 
The inverted platts at ; 
the bottom may be / 
omitted if desired. It 
comes im sizes 16 
years, 36 to 44 in- 
ches bust measure. 
The 36-inch sizes 
takes 3% yards of 40 
inch material. Price 
13c. 








and it takes a deal of time 
and patience, When toys have lost 
their interest and are left in a jumble 
» floor I take my small girl by the 


vate it now 


hand and we put them to bed with 
many “sushs” and whisperings. She 
does the work, I the suggesting. Child- 


od loves pena ug which can be made 
y Then a helps to fetch and 
carry things for me so that she may 
I on of helpfulness. 

Gnee in a while she develops the 
proverbial backbone. Thereupon a 
show of independence is not solving 
the problem. When I know that 
k” is responsible tor her cry. I 
about bestowing attention 
til that note has left, thereby hoping 


our children. But not every rule will 
fit in all cases. I think that it is indeed 
fortunate that this is so, otherwise how 
monotonous would be the rearing of 
children and how uninteresting child- 
hood itself! The great appeal of a 
child comes through watching the ex- 
pressions of its individuality as evi- 
denced by association with its toys, 
playmates and elders. To help that 
individuality find its highest expression 
through right development is the re- 
sponsibility of parents. 

If I were to compile “Rules for the 
Rearing of Children”"—which I never 
shall, I should make them include these 
—and they are rules which may be 
applied to every child if the parent is in 
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“Some Things My Small Daughter Has Taught Me 


F urthermore, The Learning Process Is Not Confined To The Child Alone 


earnest; first— plenty of sleep; second— 
an abundance of fresh air and sunshine; 
third—a minimum of excitement and no 
late hours; fourth—simple and nutri- 
tious food; fifth—regularity in living 
habits. 

As I have watched my girl develop 
under this regime I am convinced that 
the happiest, healthiest, and wisest child 
is one whv lives very simply, both as to 
diet and living habits—Mrs. k B. T. 





An Ounce Of Prevention 


OST mothers dread winter with its 
round of colds and perhaps worse 
diseases. They would buy wholesale any 
medicine guaranteed to prevent colds, 
but, as it is, the process of prevention 
is such a continuous thing that any 
break in the defense may bring on an 
attack. 

With so many health agencies at 
work spreading the gospel of good 
health, it would seem that colds would 
disappear as a common ailment. But 
health agencies can only teach—each 
individual has to do his own practicing. 

The time to begin the battle against 
colds is when the garden is planned be- 
fore the spring planting. Plenty of 
laxative foods fresh or canned should 
be included for use both summer and 
winter. Constipation or other disturbe 
ance of the alimentary tract lowers one’s 
resistance. When the bars are down 
the enemy germs invade and then 
trouble begins. Loss of sleep, over-tirede 
ness, not enough fresh air, lack of sun- 
shine or exercise, all tend to lower the 
bars of resistance. 

During dark winter days, a bit of 
sunshine is a real gift from the health 
gods. Ordinary window-glass _ strains 
out the ultra-violet rays of sunlight, so 
that children do not get the full benee 
fit of sunshine unless they are directly 
in it. 

Keep Kiddies Out in Nice Weather 


Properly protected with light-weight 
but warm clothing, children can get 
their sunlight, fresh air and exercise by 
playing outdoors all winter except on 
stormy days. 

If one of the family is unfortunate 
enough to be stricken with a cold, the 
others should be protected against 
“catching” it from him. The source of 
infection is the discharge from nose and 
throat, and anything which distributes 
this is a source of danger to others— 
books, toys, towels, dishes and silver, 
spray from sneezing and coughing, all 
of which are controllable with proper 
care. 

Just as the burden of care falls upon 
the mother when any of the family get 
sick, so upon her devolves the respone 
sibility of preventing illness. And this 
is a case where “an ounce of prevention 
is worth more than a pound of cure.” 

Light, nourishing foods, (fruits and 
vegetables) instead of too many baked 
beans, pies, heavy puddings, pancakes 
and similar hearty dishes, coupled with 
regular habits of sleeping, eating and 
evacuation, plenty of exercise to keep 
up a good circulation, fresh air and sun- 
shine—then colds should not be the 
constant annoyance which most mothers 
have to endure every winter. 

es ¢ & 


The housewife who makes many pies, 
finds that during the winter she has 
juice from berries, peaches, cherries, ete, 
left over. Use this fruit juice in moiste 
ening mince meat raisins, curants, etc. 
Prunes cooked in cherry juice have a 
new and delightful flavor and even 
dried appricots, apples and peaches are 
delicious if softencd in fruit juice ine 
stead of water.—L. M. T. 
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A New-Old Use for Corn 


Civil War Veterans Used Cereal Coffee-- Whole Grain Cereal Best 


ARENTS are often heard to say “I 

can hardly get my children to drink 
milk but they coax for coffee.” Wise 
parents do not let their childrer. drink 
coffee. 

Try the following: 

Take one pint of field corn, wash and 
drain and proceed to pop it as you would 
pop pop-corn. This is quickly done, even 
in summer, on an oil stove or gas range. 
It will not pop out in big white flakes like 
pop corn but will brown prettily and 
crack open showing some white. After 
browning thoroughly, put the corn through 
the coffee mill, food chopper or other 
corn or small grain mill. 

Proceed to cook as you would any 
cereal, but instead of cooking until thick 
drain off the liquid and use for the chil- 
dren’s “coffee.” (Grown-ups, too, will be 
benefitted by this nourishing drink). 

Stir a pinch of salt into the corn re- 
maining after liquid is drained off, and 
serve as a cereal. 








Have You Discovered 
Kitchen Short Cuts? 


r you have found quick and easy 
ways of doing kitchen work, 
write and tell the readers of the 
A. A. about it. Aunt Janet of- 
fers three dollars for the best 
letter not over 200 words in length, 
two dollars for the next best, and 
ter. Tell how you saved yourself 
one dollar for the third prize let- 
time, steps or labor and still 
achieved satisfactory results. 
Send your letters before March 
15th to Aunt Janet, care of the 
American Agriculturist, 461 4th 
Avenue, New York City. 














It is delicious with cream or cream and 
sugar, if milk is used stir a small piece of 
butter into the cereal before serving. 

Thus for asc, the price of one peck of 
corn, we can make 15 pounds of cereal 
and have a nutritious drink thrown in. 

—A. H. A. 


In testing this recipe, the 3A tester 
washed the corn quickly and drained it so 
that there would be no difficulty in popping. 
After it had been popped, there was add- 
ed four times as much water as corn, and 
just before the corn thickened, the surplus 


water was drained off. This water made 
@ surprisingly good drink, but is better 
flavored by the addition of a little salt. 
The corn, which is left, although not look- 
ing exactly like other cereals, was very 
palatable when well salted. 


Macaroni Salad 


Cook fancy macaroni in hot water 
which has been pleasantly salted; when 
tender drain and pour on cold water to 
make firm. Again drain, but not too 
dry, then add 1 or 2 canned pimentves 
cut fine, a cup of chopped celery, a small 
onion minced, a little table pepper, also 
a green sweet pepper, sliced and cut fine, 
a little sugar (just so you can taste it). 
When you are ready to serve, add a few 
tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise dressing; 
you only want enough to make it 
creamy; it will keep in a cool place a 
day or two. It is delicious. 

The quantity of cooked macaroni which 
combines well with the other ingredients 
given in the above recipe should be about 
1 quart. The crisp green vegetables give a 
delightful crunchiness to the otherwise 
heavy and solid macaroni. Sugar is a great 
help too. 





Linoleum Tops for the Table 


OW about your working surfaces? 

Are you satisfied with your bare table 
tops or your oilcloth? When the boards 
splinter or the odor of an onion clings 
too long or the oilcloth gets cut up or 
cracked discouragingly often, try linoleum, 
advises the N. Y. State College of Home 
Economics. Frequently remnants of in- 
laid linoleum can be found at furniture 
stores at very reasonable prices and in 
just about the size needed. Linoleum may 
be cemented to the table top with water- 
proof glue or cement, and cut flush with 
the table. A binding put around the edges 
makes it look better. To prepare the top 
for use, melt paraffin and. with a soft 
cloth or brush wipe a little over the sur- 
face. Then with a warm iron press in all 
the surface will absorb and wipe off the 
excess. When it is cooled, go over it with 
a coat of spar varnish which will not spot 
with water. The linoleum top saves the 
dishes; hot or wet pans may be set on it 
without injury and it can be used as a 
bread and pastry board. A well chosen 
pattern will make the table a pleasant 
addition to the room, and the smooth sur- 





Dainty Snowberry Design for Busy People 





These little fat, round berries are particularly aeuenes So ee fat round” 


baby things. Some layettes si 


breathe a message 


cuddly, while 


others look like lots of work, that’s all! Simplicity may be the keynote, but 


is the theme. 


The berries in this design were buttonhole stitched from the blossom end in 
white and the shaded ones in pink; the leaves of a light green lazy daisy stitch. 
The other sketch suggests a use for this motif fitted to the inclosing line of 


a doily. 


Use a sheet of carbon paper and transfer the design as given here direct to 


the article you wish to decorate. 





face needs only an occasional renewing of 
the varnish. 


Do You Eat Cheese? 


VEN though New York is one of the 

greatest cheese producing states and 
has the greatest cheese market in the world, 
in many homes cheese is seldom seen on 
the table. In many respects it is one of 
the most valuable foods on the market, 
being highly concentrated, one pound of 
it containing the solid part of a gallon of 
milk. It contains a large amount of pro- 
tein, which has more value in the body 
than the protein found in vegetables or 
meats. The fat which it contains is butter 
fat, rich in vitamines. It also furnishes 
three minerals which are often lacking in 
our dict. One of them, calcium, is very 
essential to the growing children, needed 











No. E3180—A centre that will give a note 
of cheer to a dull room, or a dark corner. 
Flowers of deep cornflower biue with moss 
green foilage fill the yellow baskets. The 
same yellow is used for the scrolls above 
the brown basket weave which forms the 
circle. To do the brown weaving stitch— 
lay the short up and down threads across 
the spaces, at intervals indicated on the 
pattern, then lay the long strands across, 
taking a short back stitch at each inter- 
section. Put the point of the needie into 
the cross strand, and take the smallest 
possible stitch into the fabric. The flowers 
are lazy-daisy stitch, worked with al! six 
strands of the biue cotton. Two strands are 
used for the leaves which are also lazy 
daisy stitch, and for the outlining of the 
stems. Flower centres are yellow French 
knots. Cream linen for centre 22 inches in 
diameter 75 cents. Floss for woroking 25 
cents. Lace for edge, 35 cents. 





for the bones and teeth. Iron makes good 
red blood and phosphorous is needed for 
the cells in the body. 

There seems to be an impression that 
cheese is very indigestible food, but such 
is not the case if it is used in reasonable 
amounts. We must remember that it is 
concentrated and not use it large quanti- 
ties, or with other concentrated foods. 
Combined with rice or macaroni it furn- 
ishes an ideal dish for it lacks in starch 
and they are rich in it. A small quantity 
mixed through the starchy foods flavors 
them and acts as a balance. It is best 
to grate it as it will melt more easily and 
cheese should not be subjected to a strong 
heat. When cooked at a high temperature 
it becomes tough and indigestible. The top 
of dishes containing cheese should be 
covered with crumbs for this reason. It 
combines weil with potatoes, tomatoes, and 
celery and those dishes are nice for supper, 
but should not be served at the same meal 
as meat, fish or eggs as they are all pro- 
tein foods. 

The protein foods are always the most 
expensive, but due to its concentration 
cheese is comparatively cheap. 

—Mrs. Georce Gray. 


That Left-over Onion 

USED to wonder what to do with the 

piece of onion that was left over when 
part was used for seasoning and in salads. 
I don’t wonder any longer. I just wrap 
it in a piece of bread paper and keep it 
where it is cold. The odor will not pene- 
trate other food when wrapped. Where 
there is a refrigerator it is still easier at 
all times.—Mrs. W. E. F. 
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You can do your washing 
more easily, more quickly— 
with Fels-Naptha’s extra help! 


Dirt-loosening naptha and 
splendid soap, working hand- 
in-hand, make Fels-Naptha 
different from any other soap 
in any shape or form. Safe, 
thorough cleansing! 


Isn’t this extra help worth a 
penny more a week — this 
extra help you can get only 
in Fels-Naptha—especially 
when it is so much cheaper 
in the end? 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 














A Modern Bathroom, $60 


4 wonderful Bargain consisting of Complete 
Bathtub, Toilet and Basin. We carry a full line of 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies at reduced prices. 
We Pay the Freight 


Send For Free Catatogue 20 
J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 














254West 34th St. New York City 
BEAUTIFUL 


ASTERSFREE 


Exquisite colorings and superb beauty as~ tn Vick's 
famous asters. They will transform ny garden 
into a charming fairyland. To secure new castomers 
in farm homes we want to send you free a full- 
size packet of these famous aster seeds, prime fav- 
orites wherever asters are grown. 


7 GARDEN & FLORAL 
VICK’S GUIDE for 1926 


A valuable book for home gardeners. For 77 years 
a recognized authority on vegetable, flower and farm 
seeds. Lists the best old and many new varieties 
and telis how to grow them: Just send a post- 
card for your copy and packet of aster geeds today, 
mentioning American Agriculturist. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 
101 Stone Street Rochester, N. Y. 














The Flower City 
Colds && 


Be Quick-Be Sure, 


Get the right remedy—the best men knows 
So quick, so sure that millions now ny, wed its 
The utmost in a laxative. Bromi i 
in ideal form. Colds stop in 24 bours, La 
Grippe in 3 days. The system is cleaned and 
sy Nothing 


compares with Hill's. 
Be Sure Its Price 30c 
CASCARA ININE 
Get Red Bax with portrait 








Cuticura So 


o for Bab 


Taleum sold everywhere. 


of Cuticura Dept. BM, Malden, 














When writing to advertisers be sure te 





mention the American Agriculturist. 
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Count as one word each initial, 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 
words. 


E New Yersey, and 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, 
to date of issue. 


Pennsy!vania 


order 








Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 

abbreviation and whole number, including name and 

44 E. Main St., 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the American AGricuttuaist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
adjacent 
New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or mney order must accompany your 


Mount Morris, N. Y.”" counts as cleven 


states, Advertising orders must reach our 


Because of 

















AGENTS WANTED 


EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 


c 
MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR SALE OR RENT. Laddsburg Creamery. 
Equipped to handle fluid milk. LADDSSURG 
CREAMERY COMPANY, C. W. Waltman, 
Secretary, Route 44, New Albany, Pa. 


SEND $1.00 and gett THE TROUBLE MAK- 
ER by E. R. Eastman, Editor of American 
Acricutturist. This is a great novel of farm 
life during the Dairymen’ s League Strike. Send 
orders to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
4th Ave., New York City. 


OLD MONEY WANTED will pay Fifty Dol- 











lars for nickle of 1913 with Liberty head, (no 
Buffalo). We pay cash premiums for all rare 
coins. Send 4c for large Coin Folder. May 
mean much profit to you. NUMISMATIC CO.,, 
Dept. 502, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

RUSH $1 for 3 doz. hand written guaranteed 
cards. White, old rose, chamois, violet, gray. 
State colors. Print name. Artist penman, 
ty F, RICH, 100 Liberty St., Jamestown, 

























































































































































































Write now. E. ¢ 















































AGENTS—Write for free samples. Sell Mad- 270-300 EGG STRAIN White L. orn HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Smok fiv 
ison “‘Better-Made” Shirts for large Mauufactur- | cockerels; 350 pullets of same hatch have laid] $1.25; ten $2.00; chewing five oa $1.50; igure 
er direct to wearer. Nec capital or experience | between 50 and 65% since November 20th; $2] $4.00 per 100, pip when 

’ ; Pek, Be sous I pipe free, pay when received, 
required. Many earn a —_ y re — each. W. L. FANCHER, Houghton, N. Y. guaranteed. FARMERS ASSOCIATION, Max 

; : : TS. 56 oadway, New rk. — : . 7 
MADISON SHIRTS, 566 Broadw € o TOULOUSE GEESE, Rouen, Cayuga, Bluc| Mills, Kentucky. 

WANTED. Every farmer who does not own ee - a = Pearl in. Bred from FREE GONGOLA SCARF PIN. Send ten 
a silo to write us for our agency plan whereby | !%~0 e ork State Fair prize winners.| cents in coin to cover cost of mailing. Agent 
he can sell enough to get his own free. RS CRANE BROOK FARM, Port Byron, N. wanted. HARRY RAY, 99 Everett ste E. 
TERNATIONAL SILO CO., Meadville, Pa. 10 PUREBRED Single Comb White Leghorn Boston, Mass. 

cockerels @ $2; also 12 heavy-weight Flemish ALL METAL SILOS—: 
CATTLE Giant rabbits. CYRIL HOR AN, Norfolk, N. Y. ters, blowers, prerl yoone a ‘ne any Borwncguy No 
“ ° 7 for prices and easy payment plan. IRVING 

>UREBRED HOLSTEIN—A_ son of a FOR SALE—Purebred White Holland and d 
Workin Champion, Will appeal to a man with Bourbon Red turkeys. Free from disease. MRS. MORLOCK, Winchendon, Mass. 

a high class herd. A_ grand-son of the famous O. J. DOBBIN, Adams, N. WANTED—United States stamps issued be- 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka. Write for par | PUREBRED LIGHT BRAHAMA cockerels,| foc¢1875__J_H_ PRESTON, So. Hadley, Mass. 
ticulars. ss amar wi sat ~ ig $5 each, two $9. tannin. Farms breeding. 
thau, Jr., owner, Hopewell Junction, . Nice. Just a few. NNIE YOUNG, Hamden, PRINTING 

° > Vr N 4 

THE WORLD'S CHAMPION DAIRY COW L 150 NOTEHEADS, 100 white envelopes, print- 
is a Milking Shorthorn giving 1,614 Ibs. butt CERTIFIED CHICKS—Mixed, lic; Leg-] ed and mailed $1.00. Samples printing free. 
fat a year, official test, — in 2 weae « — horns, 12c; Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes,| SUNKO, Mohawk, New York. 
freshening increasing weight from 1,050 to -,<!5 | 13, Thirty breeds. 100 eggs, $6. CON- - - 

Ibs. Information about Milking Shorthorns, the | T]NENTAL HATCHERY, York, Pa. PRINTING SPECIALISTS for Farmers, 
Durham cattle of our f aelntaer . good for bot — — Poultrymen, Dairymen. Cuts of Cattle, Poultry, 
beef and milk, and about herds of 100 American WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS  Anconas,] Swine printed free. Rock-bottom Prices. Sam- 
breeders, on request. MILKING SHORTHORN | White Wyandottes, cockerels, _ pullets. Baby | ples. ECONOMY PRESS, Millbury, Mass. 
SOCIETY, Box 416, Independence, Iowa. chick orders this month 5% discount, Circulars. 

FOR SALE—Registered Ayrshire cov 3 to OWNLAND FARMS, Hammond, ‘ RAW FURS AND TRAPPING 
§ years old. Some springers, others March 1 FOR SALE Jersey Blac! Y Giants cockerels, “WANTED”, Ginseng Root, raw furs for 
April, good producers and_ right Iso a few | weight, 7 to 9 Ibs., $3 apiece. ALBERT TOM- manufactu rer. IRA STERN, New Brunswick 
young heifers. Herd accredited F. G. MEAD ION, R. D. 3, Stanley, N. Y. ew Jersey. 5: 
Andover, Allegany Co., N.Y. MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, M. WANTED. Raw Furs, Hides, Tallow, Wool 

MILKING SHORTHORN bull calves, six | PEARL FIELD, East Freetown, N.Y. and Skins. Highest cash prices paid. Write for 
weeks old, $40. Dams records, 8,000 Ibs. or price list’ ALVAIL A. CONOVER, Lebanon, 
better. Accredited herd. F "RNI ST Jj. COT- POULTRY SUPPLIES N. J. Est. 1876 
TRELL, Hoosick Falls, N ° a a gy — ; 

—— ~~ =n a aT” GG CASES bolesale dealer and shipper o 

GUERNSEY HEIFERS Renin I. Federal | second-hand egg cases. Car lots a specialty. REAL ESTATE 

stex d No. 453 ine pedigree rices FSKY, 7¢ ireene Ay rook- 
anenete, THATCH MEADOW FARM, St Lol Pe Oe ee ee, Ce {CORDON NORTON 

mong ae : ong ane ea state — 
games ; Sale FORTUNE IN TURKEYS properly managed. WANTAGH, (L. I.) N.Y 

4 bull cal righ ) mn an tn . ‘ . . 

BROWN sw ss ~~ Fhe Moana venee, | Hundreds testimonials say ours only Blackhead FOR RENT: Excellent Dairy Farm, good 
ing National Dairy WwW ! t cure 24 capsules and successful raising hints] puyildings. electric light and wer.—convenic 
Also few heifers. EASTVIEW 1 ARM, Lin- $1; $3.50 100. TURKEY HERBS REMEDY gig eae Seek ern 

“l, N. Y . © \ S Ay ey ' »| market. Liberal terms. Apply, ARTHUR 
wood, iN. $16 South Main, Santa Ana, Calif. DANKS, Mer., Allamuchy, N. J. 

DOGS AND PET STOCK GOATS FOr PORTUNITIES IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
. ? are better now than ever for the man 

SCOTCH COLI = ar nd we h Shep! ] All FINE GRADE TOGGENBURG from gallon] of moderate means, who desires to establish a 
sizes, all ages. We “Y Q, nilker, fresh February, $40; Spring fresh, $3 3; home on a few acres that will insure him a 
D. anywhere. MAPLE G ROVE E RMS Pope World’s best Swiss Purebred, heavy milker, $75.] good living in a delightful country Lands are 
Mills, N.Y GOLDSBOROUGH’S GOATERY & GAME pao in price and terms attractive. Crops 

+e : owe * DOUG KENNELS, Mohnton, Pa. vest suited for different localities are well proved. 
ak AT TER RIE —" : ty by he : *, = oy Efficient marketing organizations are at your 
— ” 1, 10c. ‘ ’ acti HELP WANTED service. Southern California has a climate you 
ana, will like—an enjoyable twelve months open sea- 

FOR SALE—Strictly pure bred, large type, old MEN WANTED—To sell dependable fruit] son. There are thousands of miles of paved 
time Fox Hound and ¢ Hound puppies. Ha trees and shrubbery. Big demand. Complete roads. Seaside and mountain resorts offer recrea- 
superior noses, grand s and will run any | cooperation. Commission paid weekly. Write;| tion for everybody. Let me mail ycu our illus- 
sul ft » 2 ® + “ 

ame, males, $10 cach rHOs. BRODENCK, |WILLEMS SONS’ NURSERIES, Dept. J., trated a on arg dependable information 
Moravia, N. ¥ Rochester, : on Southern California. L. SEAGRAVES, 

General Colonization Agent, Sar 8 

FOR SALE—6_ English ett puy 4 SINGLE, experienced, white man or strong Railway a " coo eas Fe Oy Se 
months old, males $15; femal $10, regist l. | boy can have a permanent: place on small fruit — - — - 

One male, 18 months old, all papers, not brok and dairy farm near Philadelphia. No smokers.] _ FRUIT farm near Burlington, N. J., 1,000 
$25 HARRY FRASER, West Eaton, N. R, CROWELL, Buckingham, Pa. Staymens, 1,000 Winseap, 100 Wealthy, 500 
\LE_WI Coll ‘1 lier Rome Beauty, 25 June Red, 800 Black Twig, 

FOR SALE hit lie pups with pedigree, 300 Delicious, 300 McIntosh, 300 Grimes Golden, 
natural heel drivers, femates, $ mare v4¥ HONEY 100 Ben Davis, trees four to eight years old; 
JOUN SANTEE, Freeport. oO CLOVER, 5 lbs. $1.15; 10, $2.05; Buck-]| 200 peach trees three years old, Belle Georgia 
* ENGI ISH SI t r RS. Fer 18 month wheat, $1; $1.89. Postpaid three zones. 60 Ibs. and Piberta: brick house, new garage and _ shed, 
old; male, 6 m« ! Female works well | here. Clover $7.80. Buckwheat, $6. HENRY] barn; will help finance. LOUIS J. KASER, 
en Phe asant. P Hit IP FLOOD, Youngstown WILLIAMS, Romulus, Y. Mount Holly, N. J. 

N GOLDENROD HONEY, 5 Ib. pail, postpaic, FARM FOR SALE—218 acre dairy and grain 

COLLIE PUPPIES, males, $ cons to ent $1; also Buckwheat comb honey, 24 section case,| farm on improved road; school house on farm; 
buyer ‘ Sen full Buff ‘Orpingt mm ¢ rels. good | $4 __ here. NOEL J. LOUCKS, Sunnyside} church nearby; store and gas station opposite 
Gn MRS. MINNIE OSCHE, B.D. Apiaries, Springboro, ‘Pa. house; good buildings; lots of water; no waste 
—_ —— : , land; 105 acres seeded last spring and covered 
Mars, . HONEY--Amber, best in the land, guaranteed | with lime. Will sell with or without stock and 

vure, 5 Ib. pail, postpaid 3rd zone, $1.10. BENJ.| equipment. L. S. EVERSON, Bath, N. Y. 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS DENTON, Dansville, Y 
_— "EV Pur sina } 260 ACRE FARM, stock and tools including 

eT SOrTe SRER STOCK—White HONEY-——Pure extracted buckwheat honey. ? ira . 
ae oy | ern pet 2 — $ Ib. pail, 85 cents, postpaid, 60 Ib. can, $3.40. tractor, = ll ig agg H. A. BROWN, R. D. 2, 
Seckest blemmeuth lve mze LAURA | EDWIN RICKARD, Schoharie, N.Y. S..iths Basin, N. 

DECKER. Stanfordville. N PURE EXTRACTED HONEY—5 lbs. pail, Ss 

M AMMOTH BRONZI rURKEYS—Pu $1.15; 10 ibs. pail, $2; 2-10 Ths. $3.50; 3, $5. SEED NURSERY STOCK 
bred, toms, $15; hens, $10. MRS. C, T. SMITH, Delivered third zone. SAMUEL NIL E WSKI, REWARE! of foreign onion seed, fifty tons 
Croxton, Virgipia \msbry, Pa. recently been — = are handling United 

. . - States grown exclusively, write for prices. 
. co KI Ri 1s c~ i s ngle — W = HORSES JONES AND BOWERS, McGuffey, Ohio. 

@rhorn arn ite ROCKS I m go 
guaranteed to please, $3 cach. E. P. Al LE N; FOR SALE—Registered Percheron stallion, 12 GLADIOLUS, BULBS—Thirty, no two alike, 
Delhi, N. Y. R.1. years old, sound, work ginaie mt —_— a me $1 postpaid. Bloom this summer. Lllustrated 

<del ' of high class stock. Registerec Selgina an italog free. HOWARD GILLET, Bos N 

BABY Ord sip aS © r, aS, ts I “ Bac Feb. ide mareé, some in foal. One real road mare. een tg y. . » Box J, New 
chicks. Order ¢ > G STARK Sed || CHAS. A. BREESE, Hoosick Falls, N. Y¥ - ————— - 
for prod ction. "HOW ARD G,. STARK, » ’ CORTLAND SCIONS in quantity, genuine, 
2... - MISCELLANEOUS sturdy. Succeeds McIntosh, outranks Baldwin. 

GET YOUR WHITE WYANDOTTE Cock Write for terms. W. H. HART, Arlingt.., 
ercls from winners; Ist breeding pen, 19 W HAY AND OATS STRAW: All binds, Gov. N.Y. 

York State Preduction Show; highest nur f |er mixed especially, either alsyke or red. Write os > 
over 200 eggs, 1925 New York State Egg Lay for prices delivered your station. puss E. ey A Oy gy Poe ney Py Bo oy o> 
Contest. Fxtra quality, guaranteed. | Very rea DANTE. _1R..._ East Worcester, : NICHOLS & SONS, Wilson, Pennsylvania. 
sonabie . J rive, . , : . ‘ ell . — - 

, — 100 GENUINE Aspirin Tablets 48¢ prepaid. | ““pED|GREED EARLY POTATOES—Cobblers 

BARRED ROCK CO KERELS 1 ;ullets | Money Back Guarantee. Sample Free. Agent B Het Waske Tecew Snek Gold Coin 
from special select n Backed } of | Wanted. GOSNEY, New Drop, New York. eee, es See eee es Soe 

celal enn beeodina tin chien rs —— - — ——— — and Six Weeks. Catalogue. RCY HASTINGS, 
ee te Wes Les bre KENTUCKY'S BEST LEAF TOBACCO—| Matone, N. Y. 

BROOKFIE LD FAR Ms. a4 Sold under money back guarantee. 3 Ibs. chew- 
N : ' ie ing $1.00 or 4 lbs. smoking $1.00, Pay for to- SWINE 
bacco and postage when received. CO-OPERA- a . . 

PURE-—Bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, Sires | TIVE TOBACCO GROWERS, Hawesville, Ky. Reng ny Ming pw “tad yoo 

fadison Square G 1 Winner and 32 ih cock- — a - ee shires, Chester ites, all ages. red sows, serv- 
. el. Large vigorous breed ‘ MISS IDA NEW CROP TABLE RICE. Fresh and sweet,] ice boars. P. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 
er n 
CHUMBLEY, Draper, Virginia from farm. 100 pounds extra fancy whole long “ - = - - 

; 2 Ut : oo grain white rice, in double sacks freight prepaid FOR SALE—Choice bred Duroe cae PIS, 

QUALITY COL KERELS in exhibition coops. | to your station $9.00. Guaranteed to reach you] fifteen weeks old, Registered, $10 each. 
A pride to buy ne variety. Purebred. | in good condition. J. ED, CABANISS, Box 7,] SQUARE DEAL FARM, Route 2, West Win- 

“ht tv KW! LL, Nelson, Pa. Katy, Texas. field, N. Y. 


to work well. Without a voltmeter, 
both units would be thrown away, when 
only one new battery is needed. When 
the 45 volt battery falls below 40 or 38, 
it is useless for really good results and 
likely to cause rasping sounds, on ac- 
count of chemical decomposition. A 110 
volt, 15 or 25 watt lamp may be em- 
ployed in lieu of a voltmeter, in case of 
necessity. Note how brightly it lights 
on a 45 volt unit or on the 90 volt com. 
bination when new. When it fails to 
light, the battery is used up. This is 
only a rough test, however. 

Don't put “P” batteries close to a rad- 
iator, as the heat dries them out and 
shortens their life. They are called 
“dry cells” but are moist within. The 
large sizes are much more economical 
in use, as they last much longer in pro- 
portion to their size than the small 
ones. Be very careful in changing “B” 
batteries, so that the wires do not touch 
the wrong binding posts. It is prefera- 
ble to remove the wires from the bate 
teries rather than from the binding post 
on the set—carelessness may mean 
burned-out tubes! 


“C” Batteries Improve Tone 


The “C” battery is called upon for 
little current. Hence, replace it when 
the voltmeter reads less than 4 volts 
(for a 4% volt unit) or when a 3 cell 
flashlight bulb doesn’t light brightly 
across it. The “C” cell has the unique 
function of improving the tone qualities 
of the audio amplifier, and at the same 
time of cutting down the drain on the 
“B” battery. Use one, by all means, 
if you wish to lower your expenses for 
“B” units. 

Don't buy dry cells at a little store 
where business is so slight that the bat- 
teries remain on the shelf for months. 
A “B” unit may show a good voltage 
test when half-worn-out through mere 
standing around. Get FRESH battere 
ies. Be careful with wire connections to 
batteries—have them plainly marked and 
use strongly insulated wire as a safes 
guard against short-circuits. 

The most common causes of decreas- 
ing volume and sensitiveness in a radio 
set are old tubes and run-down batteries 
and the battery part of it is the more 
frequent. 


‘*True Temper’’ Garden 
Book 


HE American Fork and Hoe Company 
of Cleveland has just issued “The 
True Temper Garden Book.” It contains 
fifty pages of solid authentic information 
about planning a garden, using hotbeds 
and coldframes, preparing the soil, fertil- 
izing, draining, planting and care anu cons 
trolling insects and diseases. Formulas for 
spray mixtures and methods of application 
are clearly explained. The book also cone 
tains short cultural directions for all the 
crops likely to be raised in the garden. 
The American Fork and Hoc Company 
plan to distribute this book through dealers 
who carry their implements. It is 
worthwhile and deserves a place o:. the 
bookshelf of the gardener. 


The 





WOMEN’S WANTS 








PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house 
hold package, pright new calicoes and _percales, 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN for sale from 
manufacturer at great bargain. Samples free. 
H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 


WINTER FLOWERS—Crepe paper, waxed, 
natural color roses, evergreen foliage, long stems, 
6 for 50c; 13 for $1; Sweet Peas, 12 for 35e 
All postpaid, neatly made, well pac.ed, satisfac 
tion guaranteed. MISS LILLI XN HUBBELL, 
Cold Spring Farm, Rochester, Vt. 


BARREL LOTS Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, ete 
Shipped direct from F actory to Consumer. Write 
for Particulars. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, 
Maine. 
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Proper Radio Battery Care Saves 

Expense and Improves Reception — 
(Continued from page 67) 


Sometimes one battery runs down some 
time before the other and the set fails 
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fa Service Bureau 


“When my, father died he left some 
stock. There were two pure bred Chester 
White sows that | bought. This fall | had 
them turned jnto an orchard. They broke 
out a few times but seemed to do no one 
any harm as they ran in our alfalfa. In 
November it’seems they began going to a 
neighbor’s. ““hey did not complain so did 
not think they did any damage. One day 
1 missed them and when they came back 
the best one of the two was pounded and 
beaten by clubs and dogs until she could 
hardly get home. She lay for three days 
and could not get up to eat. i did not do 
anything about it but thought they had 
taken as much out of her as she had done 
damage to them. A few days after that 
they got out and went back to that neigh- 
bors and got into some feed hominy. They 
shut the hogs in their barn and would not 
let us have them. They did not even let 
me know they were there until | went 
hunting all over for them. Then they said 
4 could not have them until | paid $5 
damages for the feed. | did not have the 
money so left them there. It has run three 
weeks and | sent in and asked how much 
more they want for keep those three weeks 
and he says $20. Now I! would like to 
know can he keep them and make me pay 
any price he sets? Can't | claim he stole 
my hogs and collect from him as it looks 
like that is what he is trying to do. 

“Another thing that bothers me Is this 
fall when we got our young stock out of a 
pasture where they were pastured for the 
summer, we got a heifer that proved not to 
be our cwn, but marked very near the 
same. Now the owner came and had 
Papers served on us and took this one he 
claimed away after we had her a month. 
He did not offer to pay for her keep and 
claims we cannot collect a cent. Now it 
proves our heifer was not in the pasture 
and had not been seen in there, but was 
found at a farmer's a few miles away. This 
man has advertised her in the paper to 
find an owner and is going to sell her in 
a few days for her keep since October 26. 
What can 1! do about that. I'm _ willing 
to pay what seems reasonable in both 
cases. The heifer is mine and she came 
from my father’s the same as the hogs.’”"— 
Mrs. G. 1. W., New York. 


T is our opinion that there are two ways 

in which you may secure the return of 
the hogs or their value. First, you may 
pay the reasonable price of damage caused 
by them plus the reasonable price of food 
and care during the term of their detention. 
Second, you may ‘have an atiorney in your 
community start suit against your neigh- 
bor for the conversion of the hogs. In 
such suit you will be awarded their value 
in damages, less the sum allowed by the 
Court to your neighbor for damages sus- 
tained by him. 

There seems to have been some negli- 
gence on your part in permitting their 
escape so often, and the Court will un- 
doubtedly consider that in estimating your 
neighbor’s damage. It will be far less ex- 
pensive to settle the claim with your neigh- 
bor without a law-suit. Why not en- 
deavor to persuade him to settle for a 
smaller sum? 

As to the heifer problem, it is our 
opinion that you cannot collect for the 
pasturage of the on: mistakenly taken by 
you, and in order to secure possession of 
your own heifer, you will be required to 
pay a reasonable sum for its maintenance. 
This may all sound very harsh, which we 
regret. Nevertheless, the law on the sub- 
ject is as above set-forth. 





Hunting on Sunday 


“| would like to know why it Is Penn- 
sylvania gives license for to hunt any day 
In the season except Sunday and New York 
State gives a license and they hunt all 
days especially Sunday and they hunt in 
or out of season just as they like. It does 
seem queer that after we buy our farms 
and are forced to pay an unreasonable tax 











He accu- 


“Well, Bunk has retired. 
mulated a big fortune last year.” 
“How come?” 


“He put in Junk shops at all im- 
Portant grade crossings.” 
—From the New York Telegram 














on them that the States can license men 
to hunt when they know all these men have 
not the land of their own to hunt on for 
it is mot necessary to have a license to 
hunt on your own land. For protection we 
post our land and the states say it is law- 
ful. Then the trouble is all our own for we 
have to patrol our lands to pretect our 
stock, fences, crops and game. If we 
keep them off we have to leave our work 
and go prepared to drive them off for 
there is usually three to six in a gang and 
as many or more dogs. The hunters pay 
no attention to the posters unless it is t- 
tear them down or shoot them to pieces. 
They will pass within a few feet of a 
poster and then positively deny seeing 
them. My iand is posted with trespassing 
notices and kas been for three years. Will 
you please print the law of New York 
State for hunting and its penalties if any?” 
_— M, Pa. 


IE New York Law on the subject of 
Sunday hunting is the same as the 
Law of Pennsylvania. Section 2145 of the 
New York Penal Law provides as follows: 


playing, horse- 


hunting, 
public sports 


“All shooting, 
racing, gaming, or other 
(baseball excepted) exercises or shows, 
upon the first day of the week, and all 
noises unreasonably disturbing the peace 
of the day are prohibited.” 

The punishment for violating this sec- 
tion is a fine of five dollars or imprison- 
ment for five days, or both. Of course, a 
complaint must be properly filed before a 
justice of the peace in order to enforce 
this penalty. 

The object of posting land is to permit 
the owner thereof to recover a certain 
sum provided section 182 (5) of the Con- 
servation Law. This section provides that 
where hunters enter posted lands, they 
shall be liable to exemplary damages in 
the sum of $25 in addition to actual 
damages. Such damages can be recorded 
against hunters in a proper action brought 
for the trespass. And were it not for 
this section, the owner of the land would 
be permitted to recover only actual 
damages. Actual damages would not be 
very great where a hunter simply walked 
across a field, and the owner would re- 
cover probably not more than six cents. 





Sheep Injured by Dogs 


“} bought a lot of sheep and put them 
Into a pasture about a mile from my house. 
These sheep | bought on speculation and 
held them in this pasture for shipment to 
New York Market. I! had nobody on these 
premises to care for the sheep and one 
morning on inspection | found that dogs 
had done a lot of damage. One dog was 
caught in the act of biting them and the 
dog was known to belong to a neighbor 
but this neighbor disclaims ownership. Tue 
dog has no license. One other dog was 
standing at the entrance of the pasture 
near a public road. He was not seen at- 
tacking sheep. He was so tame that we 
could examine his teeth for wool which 
would prove that he had also bitten sheep, 
but no wool was found in his teeth. This 
dog has a license and his owner claims 
that this dog is chained every night and 
was that very night. Who can I hold for 
damages, which dog? Can |! collect 
damages from the State for sheep killed 
by dogs If the sheep are bought on spec- 
ulation and not raised on my own farm?” 
—H. E. L., New York. 


HE subject of sheep-killing by dogs is 

covered by the County Law. Section 
117 of that Law provides that the owner 
of a sheep-killing dog shall be liable for 
all damages caused by such dog. Section 
126 provides that any person shall be 
deemed the owner of such dog who shall 
be in possession thereof or who shall have 
suffered said dog to remain about his house 
for a period of twenty days prior to the 
injury. Hence, you may determine who 
owned the dogs that injured your sheep, 
and then sue that person or persons. 

The fence-viewers for your community, 
namely, the town or county supervisors, 
are the proper persons to consult in the 
matter. That body has the right to in- 
vestigate and determine the extent of your 
damages. The certificate of the fence- 
viewers is presumptive evidence of your 
injury in any action you may institute 
against the owner of the dogs. 

Section 120 of the County Law pro- 
vides that if you are unable to discover 
the owner or possession of the dogs or 
are unable to recover damages of such 
owner or possessor, the Town Board may 
issue an order, upon application, directing 


fa Our Lawyer Solves Some Legal Tangles 


the Town Supervisor to pay the amount of 
damages allowed by the Town Board. 

It may be well to have the matter con- 
sidered by a local attorney. 


When You Ask a Friend To 
Ride 

“If you ask a person to take « ride in 
your car and you have an accident and the 
person is seriously hurt, are you respons- 
ible? If they ask you for a ride and get 
hurt who is responsible and which party 
will have to foot the bilis?”—F. T., N. Y. 


it is our opinion that if the driver of the 

car referred to was negligent in its 
operation and thereby caused an injury to 
another person riding with him, such 
other person can recover damages, and 
it makes no difference whether he was an 
invitee or not. Of course, if he agreed 
to assume the risk upon getting into the 
car, there would be no liability. 


Hold On to the Boy 


J. D. of New York writes 

“Can you inform me as to the rights 
I have on this matter: Three years ago I 
took a boy, then seven yeers old. He had 
been placed in the Humane Society by the 
people who had adopted him when an 
infant. We went to see the man and he 
let us take him with the privilege of 
adopting him if he proved satisfactory. 
They left the city, leaving me no idea 
as to their destination, but later I found 
out through a friend of theirs that they 
had settled in South Carolina. I wrote 
once to have them send the adopti-2a 
papers. They told me to have the papers 
drawn up and sent them, This I did not 
do. So it drifted along until a few weeks 
ago when the woman came to the city 
and sent word she would like to see the 
boy. I took him to see her. She then 
asked me if I wanted the papers. I said 
Yes. Then I let him go there for a few 
days’ visit. He returned home to us. She 
then told a relative of mine that she gave 
me until July Ist to make up my mind 
as to whether we ~.ould adopt him or not. 
I wrote a few days ago for the papers. 
She wrote back and said she would gwign 
no papers, as she wanted him herself, and 
to send him soon. She said if I wanted 
to keep him without the papers that I 
could, but she would sign no papers. The 
boy has had a good home. We both want 
him; he loves us dearly and does not care 
to go. During this three and half years 
she and her husband have parted; that 
is why, we think, she is claiming the boy, 
so that he may be of use to her; he is 
old enough to work a little during vaca- 
tion. I have not seen her husband nor 
heard from him, although it is my opinion 
that he will be more than willing to let 
us have him. 

“Now I want to ask you, can I sue 
either one for board? 

“Please advise me soon, if you will be 
so kind. 

It would be very, very hard to part 
with him now. I do not care for any 
board money—I want the boy. <And if 
it should come to his actually being 
forced from us and we could collect for 
board, would you do it for us?” 


It seems to us that you should hold on 
to the boy and let the other parties do the 
fighting. 

Should they go to Court, the whole mat- 
ter could be there settled, including board. 
But the claimant will probably forget 
about it and no more trouble will be exper- 
ienced. 











Revoking Driver’s License 

“Would you kindly inform me as _ to 
whether it would be possibie for a parent 
to have a minor’s chauffeur and operator’s 
license revoked?” 

It is our opinion that the State will re- 
voke a license only after due proof that 
the license has been violated. 





Pleased With A. A. Insurance 
] RECEIVED check of $30.00 for acci- 

dent insurance and I am perfectly satis- 
fied with same as it will help pay my man 
for doing my work. 

Many thanks for check. Cordially 
yours, Mr. John B. Elliott, Morris, N. Y. 





I wish to thank you for your service 
in helping me to collect my money from 
the “Success Sewing : ystem.” 

* * * 


I received a check for all the money 
except the initial three dollars which I 
sent for patterns, etc. 

* * * 

I am satisfied with what they sent me, 
and am very grateful fo. your kindness.— 
M. K., Carrolltown, Pa. 





AND BETTER 
ALWAYS 


BEST 


AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in evay 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 



























) machine, tried and 
tested. 
When you 
M oO RE buy the 
Aermotor 


you buya 
machine that 


has been sub- 
LE S S — to every 
service 

WIND  anawear. 
Completely 
and perfectly self-oiling and 


self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 

Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
* or will be later, write for 
circular. 


AERMOTOR Co. 
as ag 


octet erento exzerieee® 
AS LOW AS $10 


Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed — backed by $10,000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK SAW 


PORTABLE wooD 


Saws firewood, lumber, lath, posts, etc. Ripping 
table can be attached Lowest priced peacticn! ener 
made. Other styles and - 5 ot ener -mching 

saranteed Prices. & Z. all steel 
G Concrete roy eee saver 











Serato 
saws, © 

feed milis, concrete catuere’ pal 
fence, Ford& Fordson Attachments, 
ete. Full of surprising bargains. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Bex 44 Belleville, Pa. 





39 


the Wosking For You 
SAW Offer 


saws 15 cords Eder 
saws Make money 
gine for other work, Saws et than beaten “4 
from Factory or nearest of 10 ranch Houses. Cash— 
Terms. Write for Trial Offer and big FREE book 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY — 


|_ Beom 801-W Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















Look en 
for This Stee? 
Tag Wheels 
It is your guarantee of quality. Write 
today for free catalog in colors 


describing Farm Trucks and 
Wagons, also steel or wood 
wheels to 
fit any run- 
ning gear. 


Electric Wheel Co. “pz, mnt 
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mention the American Agriculturist 








After 30 Days 
FREE TRIAL 


Balance Monthly. 


Discount for cash 





Withth 


NO BUCKLES TO TEAR 
NO RINGS TO WEAR 





Send Ne cane I send you a set of my No-Buckle Harness 

to try on your own team, on your own 
farm, for 30 days without cost or obligation to you. Glad to send it—that’s my 
liberal offer. Examine it, use it, test it in every possible way you can think of. 


Then if you don’t think that the Walsh is the best 
looking, strongest and handiest harness you ever laid 
eyes on, slip it into the box and return it to me. You 
don’t even have to pay the return charges. I urge 
you not to wait a day before you get my new, free 
book that tells all about my special free trial offer. 
My harness book describes in detail this double -wear 
harness that has no buckles to tear straps, no rings 


AS USED in | 





to wear straps, no buckle holes to weaken straps. 
In a few years this wonderful harness has swept the 
country, making it necessary to enlarge my factory 
four times to take care of orders. A proven success 
on thousands of farms in every state. 

Post yourself on this latest, most up-to-date way 
of making harness. Write for my new, big, free 
book now. 


Three Times Stronger than 


Buckle Harness 


. photo ofa 
= test that 
4 shows how 
buckles 
weaken 
straps 


WALSH 
HARNESS 


strap has & 
its full 
strength 


WITHOUT . 
BUCKLE - - 
Z HELO UPTO RANE STRAS 
1170 POUNDS 
PULL 


AT BUCKLE 
360 LBS. PULL 











Two of the 10 styles as 
shown in free book 


No. 11 Breechingless 


=) 


rite FO 





Buckles Weaken and ‘lear Straps. 

breeching strap holds over 1100 Ibs. 
will break at the buckle at about 360 Ibs. pull. 
Walsh Harness has no buckles—easy to see why Walsh 


68 buckles. 


As an example, a Walsh 134 inch 
The same strap with the buckle 
Ordinary harness has 


is three times stronger than ordinary harness. 


Waish “Special Test” Leather 


Users say that the leather used in 
Walsh Harness is the best they 
ever saw in Harness. I use only 
the choicest Packers’ Northern 
Steer Hide Leather—tanned by 
the old-fashioned six months bark 
tan process. I want you to send 
today for my free book and read 


about actual test in steel testing 
machine—it proves that Walsh 
Leather holds twice as much as 
ordinary harness leather. Ask me 
to send you at once my free book, 
full of interesting and valuable 
information—explains fully how 
my leather is tanned and tested. 


Easily Adjusted to Fit Any morse 


In ten minutes a Walsh Harness 
can be adjusted to fit any horse 
perfectly, and it’s a comfortable 
harness because it fits. It is much 
easier to put on and take off. No 
stubborn buckles to bother with 
when winter cold bites your fingers 
and straps are stiff. The adjust- 
able strap holder, used exclusively 


on Walsh harness, does away with 
all buckles and rings, and the 
harder the pull the tighter they 
hold: the world’s greatest advance 
in harness making. No other har- 
ness ever made can equal it. Made 
in all styles, Breechingless, Side 
Backer, Back Pad, Express, etc., 
all shown in my big free book. 


3 After 30 Days Free Trial 


Balance easy payments. Selling direct by mail 
to you enables me to give highest quality 
harness at lowest prices. There’s a copy of 
y book waiting for-you. Write today for book, 
ane terms and how to make money showing 
Walsh Harness to your friends and neighbors. 


James M. Walsh, Pres., WALSH HARNESS CO. 
515 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


r Free Book, 
mere ls\ 4 


Seo Hi Gata \ 
ee fo Be 





Yee Bae 
Here is the cause 
of all your harness 
trouble, repair ex- 
pense, breakdowns. 
Why put up with 
this when you can 
get a Walsh, which 
has no buckles—no 
rings. 





NO-BUCKLE | 
HARNESS» 


The WALSH®Has 
o Buckles— 
» No Rings 


Straps in Two 








Over 50000 Satisfied Users Praise it 


Thousands of farmers in every 
state use and praise the Walsh. 
Endorsed by Agricultural Colleges 
Government Experiment Stations 
and leading horsemen. Team with 
Walsh harness took first prize at 
Wisconsin State Fair 1921, 1922. 
Mr. G. G. Anderson, Aitken, 
Minn., who bought his Ist Walsh 
5 years ago and bought 3 new 
sets since for his other teams, 
says, “‘Walsh has buckle har- 
ness beat a mile’’. 


Mr. E. E. Ward, Seneca Falls, 
Wis., says, “*I have used hare- 
ness for over 40 years. The 
Walsh is the best yet’’. 

Mr. John Froelich, Melville, 
Mont., says, “‘I never saw a 
harness with better leather 
that would compare with my 
Walsh’’. 

Hundreds of letters like these in 
my _new, big, free book. Write 
for it today, 


Prompt Shipment from 
Warehouse Near You. 


New Edition Just Out 
— Send For it! 











